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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Glory and Shame of England. By C. Ed- 
wards Lester. 2 vols. R, Bentley. 
Tue first bow of Mr. Lester, viz. his dedica- 
tion, let us into his whole character, as a very 
excited and ¢éte-montéd gentleman, a gull of 
the first water that ever used the quill of a 
goose, a simpleton-sympathiser, and a senti- 
mentalist and philanthropist—as if Niobe and 
Cresus had been rolled into one Yankee, all 
tears and benevolence, all heart-strings and 
purse-strings. As we proceeded with his 
“Shame” (for the  Glory”’ is nil), we gathered 
farther, that he was’ a thorough democrat, 
except when he could get into gossip with 


lords, which he seems to have done with more | 
than common ease and good luck, and of which | 


he appears to be exceedingly vain; and a de- 
termined book-maker, inasmuch as he has con- 
sidered it to be new and useful public infor- 
mation to fill his pages with long reports of 
parliamentary committees, réchauffés of Dan’s 
speeches, repetitions of the newspaper accounts 
of corn-law meetings, the “ world’s conven- 
tion” at the Freemasons’ Hall, debates on 
slavery in India and the poor-laws, and (in- 
cluding Westminster Abbey) other novelties 
of equal interest and importance to the public 
at large. 

Nor is the manner inferior to the matter. 
Like a great Epicist he starts (literally) in medias 
res, at witching time, and in the Guildhall 
coflee-house, when “ the bells of St. Paul have 
just struck the hour of midnight.’’ He then 
tries back on his transit from the railway- 
station, Euston Square, “‘ scarcely realising” 
his way in the buss for mile after mile, though 
among “the very scenes of which he had so 
often read from childhood ;’’ but it was dark, 
and he could not see, and therefore he could 
only fancy and speculate in the most exquisite 
style :— 

“To avoid the throng, we passed through 
different by-streets, where not a lamp was to 
be seen, nor a voice heard, save the noise of 
low debauchery coming up from some foul and 
dismal cellar. What scenes, thought I, should 
I witness, could I but look into all these dwel- 
lings! In that house an aged man, long weary 
of the world, just drawing his last breath; in 
the next, an infant opening its eyes for the 
first time upon the light. In that stately man- 
sion [in a by-street, without a lamp!!] is 
heard the sound of mirth and revelry, while by 
its side an orphan, who has this very day 
asked for food a thousand times, and asked in 
vain, is shivering in the cold damps of night:” 
—and on to the Guildhall coffee-room. But 
having touched. up Town in this superb gam- 
monry, Mr. Lester dashes back, with a vein of 
the same kind opened, to Liverpool, where he 
landed, and where the beggars, with the most 
ingenuous confidence in an utter “ stranger in 
4 foreign land,” made him the depository of 
their most secret histories, transactions, and 
thoughts. One blind old woman having done 
the amiable in this way, got some silver for 
her guerdon; but a mendicant No. 2, “ done 
hia,” as the phrase is, in a much more beau- 
tifl and affecting manner. Nothing can de- 


scribe the dodge half so pathetically as his own 
language :— 

“As I was passing from the office to the 
cars, a very pretty but pale-faced girl came up 
to me, with a basket of books on her arm, and 
in a sweet voice inquired if I did not wish to 
get a Companion [startled!]. I answered, 
‘That will depend entirely upon the character 
—a gentleman or a lady?’ [Fie!] ‘Oh, sir,’ 
she said, with a smile [charming innocence!], 
‘a Companion that will be of more service to 
you than either: more intelligent than a gentle- 
man, and less troublesome than a lady;’ at the 
same time handing me 7'he London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester Railway Companion. 
I was interested in the girl’s appearance, and 
I asked her a few questions, She seemed to 
be in poor health, and this was readily ex- 
plained : ‘ I have sold Companions and Guides 
here,’ she said, ‘ ever since the railway opened, 
on the 4th of July, 1837. That 4th of July I 
think a deal of; for L have a brother in Ame- 
rica, and he says there is no such country 
in the world. I should think he liked your 
country better than his own’ [delicious sim- 
plicity!]. Pray how did you know I was an 
American?’ ‘ Well, sir, I can hardly tell 
you [dear thing!]; but there is something 
about American gentlemen that strikes me the 
first moment I see them; and I always try to 
find them, for they almost always buy my Com- 
panions. [Exquisite!] But they for ever ask 
me if I can’t take less than a crown for the 
book; and when I say I am a poor girl, and 
have, by selling books, to support my mother 
who is in a consumption, and a little brother 
who had both his arms crushed by the machi- 
nery of the factory; and that all the rest of us 
are dead (except William, who is in New 
York), then they don’t ask me to take less, 
and very often give me more.’ [Beat this in 
poetry and pathos who can?] ‘Where does 
your mother live?’ ‘She lives about six miles 
from town now; but she used to live in Bristol.’ 
‘Did you ever hear Robert Hall preach?’ 
‘Oh! yes, sir; we used to go to Mr. Hall’s 
chapel, and many a time has he come to tea at 
our house; and when he came he always had 
his pockets full of something good for us. But 
he has gone to heaven now, if any one goes 
there.’ [Besides the American stranger in dia- 
logue }.” 

After a little more chit-chat, Mr. Lester gets 
somewhat inquisitive, and as it were perssnal, 
about the haunts, &c. of his interesting com- 
panion, who answers his questions with a darling 
unconsciousness. ‘* How many hours a day do 
you spend here?’ ‘I am here when every train | 
goes out, and I sleep between whiles.’ ‘ Don’t | 
this injure your health?’ ‘Yes, sir; for when 
I came here, I was not the pale girl you see 
now ; I was as ruddy as any girl in Lancashire 
[and might be again]. But I am willing to 
| work hard to help dear mamma and poor little 
Charlie, for they can’t help themselves. They 
| get along through the week as well as they 
can; and when Saturday night comes, I go 
home, and we have some good things, and are 
so happy when we are together, that we think 





| company give me sixpence for every one I 
| sell; and, although I wish they could allow me 
| a little more, yet I feel very thankful for that ; 
| for what I get here, with what my brother sends 
|from America, makes us pretty comfortable. 
| If { had not been obliged to pay the surgeon 
so much for cutting off Charlie’s arms, and for 
coming to see mamma, I should feel encou- 
raged. But I don’t want to complain. I re- 
member Mr. Hall used to say that we are all 
treated better than we deserve, and that we 
should not complain when God afflicts us, for 
it’s no sign that he does not love us just as 
well as ever.’ ‘I am glad to hear you express 
such feelings, my poor girl, though I am sorry 
for you.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘ if you could see 
how many thousands there are in England that 
have nothing but what they get by begging ; 
how many there are that go naked and hungry, 
you wouldn’t pity me.’”” Upon which our sa- 
gacious author wisely remarks, “1 am per- 
suaded that far more may be learned of English 
society by hearing persons of all classes de- 
scribe their own feelings, than is to be gathered 
from any other source.” 

A bystander, who had been eaves-dropping 
during this touching confab, now stepped in, 
gave the pallid Companion-seller a sovereign 
for a companion, and announced himself to the 
traveller as an Irish peer, on his way by the 
train to London, having “ taken one apartment” 
(a seat, we presume), and assuring him that 
“‘ nothing would be more agreeable than having 
him for another companion!!” Of course the 
stern republican was delighted at the idea of 
sitting cheek by jowl in a carriage with a lord 
—though only a ‘“‘ Lord ——,;’’—for he, as well 
as all his other lords, who, like the beggars, 
honour him with their spontaneous confidence, 
is Lord nameless; and their journey to the me- 
tropolis is improved and lightened by his lord- 
ship’s frank communication of his opinions, on 
the vice of aristocratic gambling, the imposi- 
tion of servants, the manufactures of Birming- 
ham, Shakspere and the rights of Americans 
to consider him their countryman, and other 
topics of a lively nature. The only trait worth 
noticing, perhaps, is his lordship’s refined dis- 
claimer of title, in compliment to his lately 
picked-up friend—it occurs at Brummagem, 
and is related thus:—‘ After lunch we had ~ 
time for a walk of a mile or two through the 
town. ‘This must be an odious place to live 
in, my lord.’ ‘Pardon me: will you say sir ? 
It is very pleasant, when we meet with Ameri- 
cans, all of whom are heirs apparent to the 
throne, to lay aside our titles: will you say 
sir 2? ‘Most certainly, sir.’ ‘Ah! that’s it— 
thank you: you are very kind.’” 

Now this beats cock- or even quail-fighting. 
How the lord, alias sir, must have been amused 
with his trip, and laughed (how could he keep 
it in his sleeve ?) at his enormously hoaxed and 
humbugged fellow-passenger! The fun must 
have been worth ten times the (apparent ?) 
sovereign he slipped into the hand of the once- 
ruddy peripatetic bookvender. 

It is hardly needful, except for the exhibition 
of a little more of this sort of drollery, to fol- 
low the track of Mr. Lester any farther; but, 





we have pretty good times.’ ‘ How much do 
| you get by selling these Companions?’ ‘The 


for the sake of the joke, we shall allow him a 
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little more law. In London he meets a Cap- 
tain Manners, who, in consequence of his run- 
ning against him, and knocking him down in 
the coffee-room, becomes so instantly attached 
to him, that he volunteers to be his chaperon 
every day during his stay; and, being ac- 
cepted, performs his troublesome duty in the 
most agreeable manner. He takes him to see 
the Thames, of which he writes,—“It is a 
narrow, turbid stream; and when the tide, 
which rises very high, is down, the shores are 
intolerably filthy, composing a grand arena of 
mud, which makes one wish that the Ohio 
could once roll her waters through the channel 
of old Thames, and shew him how pure they 
would leave his banks. But some philosophers 
have said that utility is one element of beauty ; 
and, if so, the Thames is certainly a beautiful 
stream; for London would do but poorly with- 
out this little river. The paddy remarked of 
his friend who lost his head in the rebellion, 
that although his head was of no great value to 
others, it was ‘a sore loss to himself.’ To an 
American the Thames seems like a mere eel- 
creek; but itis, nevertheless, the life-blood of 
London.” For the “paddy” authority above 
quoted, read Sir Walter Scott: as for the 
Thames, we daresay it will run on as usual, 
notwithstanding the Ohio never attempts to 
wash it out. On viewing the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, Mr. L. naively asks, ‘ Did 
Sir Thomas Lucy send Shakspere to the tread- 
mill ?” which we venture to answer in the 
negative, as treadmills did not happen to be 
invented at that time, or, as dear James Smith 
sung, “for many years after that.” But the 
Abbey in toto, if it led to ignorant questions, 
also filled its visitor with grand new notions. 
He declares that “one sees in Westminster 
Abbey almost as much as he would have seen 
had he lived in England for a thousand years !” 
And in order to make this good, he asserts, 
that ‘the rude and bloody escutcheons of the 
ancient Britons” mark their sepulture in a ce- 
metery where never ancient Biiton was laid. 
But still living sentiment and sensibility have 
more attractions for our tender-hearted and 
romantic friend, than the immortal dead; and 
he favours us here with a scena (which could 
not be true, but which is) worthy of Sterne. 


“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 


“We passed (he says) around the walks on 
the south side of the abbey before we finally 
left it. Here we saw a pretty girl, about fif- 
teen, watering a York and Lancaster rose, 
which was growing by the abbey-wall. There 
was but one flower on the stock, and that was 
in full bloom. We always like to carry away 
with us, from such hallowed places, some me- 
mento; and though any one would have de- 
sired the flower, yet I ought not to have thought 
of asking for that solitaryrose. And yet, ‘ My 
dear girl,’ said I, ‘ will you part with that rose 
to astranger?’ ‘Oh, no, sir! I have tended 
it for several months, and I cannot think of 
parting with it; and it’s the only flower I have 
in the world, too.’ Judging from her appear- 
ance that I should not offend her, I threw 
down a halfcrown; she hesitated for a moment, 
and broke the stem; and as she handed me the 
flower, a blush spread over her pale features, 
‘I did not think I would let it go, sir,’ said 
she, ‘but you are so generous that I must.’ 
We turned to go away; but in a moment I felt 
sorry for what I had done. It was a cold and 
selfish request: I had taken away from a poor, 
sick girl, shut up within the brick walls of 
London, where the fresh country air, with the 
fragrance it gathers in blowing over green 





fields, never comes, the only flower she had 
in the world. I stopped, and, turning round, 
saw the poor girl weeping over its stem; I 
would have given the best day of my life to 
replace it. ‘I am very sorry I took your 
flower,’ said I; ‘ will it be any comfort to you 
to have it back?’ ‘No, sir, it’s picked now; 
I shouldn’t have cared a fig about it, if there 
had been another. But there is a bud here, I 
see, and I shall have another rose in a few 
days.’ Ihandedhera crown. A smile lighted 
up her face again, and she said, ‘ You are so 
kind, sir, that I had almost as lief you would 
have the rose as to have kept it myself. I 
don’t care any thing about it now—indeed I 
don’t. I was very silly to cry about it; but I 
had tended it so long, and it was all the rose I 
had!" 

A slap at British philanthropists is well ad- 
ministered in the following rigmarole and cari- 
cature. 

“This morning Mr. , one of the distin- 
guished philanthropists of Great Britain, called 
at my lodgings, to go with me to the Freema- 
sons’ Hall, where the world’s convention was to 
assemble. He greeted me very cordially, and 
seemed disposed to render me those kind civi- 
lities which a stranger in a foreign land best 
knows how to appreciate. In passing through 
Ave- Maria Lane, a small street that runs from 
Ludgate Hill into Paternoster Row, the great 
book-emporium, we met two children, about 
eight years old, who prostrated themselves on 
their knees before us, and implored us to buy a 
penny book they held in their hand; for they 
had eaten nothing, they said, for two days. 
The side-walk was very narrow, and Mr. 
pulled me by the arm, saying, ‘ Let us cross 
over.’ ‘We will wait a moment, if you please,’ 
I replied ; ‘I want to ask these children a few 
questions.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ he answered, ‘if we stop 
to talk with every beggar we meet between 
this and Great Queen Street, we shill find bu- 
siness enough for the day;’ at the same time 
he pulled my arm a little harder than before, 
and manifested considerable impatience. ‘ If 
you are particularly anxious to go on,’ I re- 
marked, ‘I must beg you to excuse me; for I 
cannot leave these children without knowing 
something more about them.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ certainly we will stop if you wish.’ I 
did wish to stop. The little children were still 
kneeling on the pavement. A coarse hempen 
sack, with holes for the neck and arms, consti- 
tuted their entire dress, and this was falling from 
them by pieces. The countenances of both were 
lean and pallid; but there was great beauty, or, 
rather, there would have been beauty, in the fea- 
tures of the girl, if they had not been sharpened 
and deformed by famine. ‘ Get up, little chil- 
dren,’ I said; ‘we don’t want you to kneel to us.’ 
It was the first time a human being had ever 
bent the knee to me. ‘ How long have you 
been without eating, children?’ ‘ We hadn’t 
had nothing, please, sir, for two days, only a 
boy give us a roll yesterday.’ Their pale and 
famished countenances declared that the child 
spoke the truth. ‘Is that your sister, my little 
fellow?’ ‘Please, sir, 1 don’t know; I expect 
she ain’t.’ ‘Where is your home, children ?’ 
Both of them asked, ‘ What did you say, sir?’ 
‘Where do your parents live?’ ‘ Don’t know, 
sir, please.’ ‘Where were you born? Can’t 
you tell me?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Where do you 
stay?’ *‘ Please, sir, we stays here all day, and 
nights we stays where they put us.’ ‘'They! 
who do you mean?’ ‘The policemen, sir.’ 
‘Where did you get the book ?’ Both of them 
began to cry. J repeated the question. ‘Oh!’ 
exclaimed the philanthropist, ‘I can save you 
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the trouble of asking that question. They stole 
it, of course. I never knew a beggar in my 
iife that did not steal when he had an oppor- 
tunity.’ My soul was stirred with indignation, 
I never heard words which grated on my heart 
more like a file upon the naked flesh. I was 
too much excited to answer him, and I con. 
tinued talking with the children. ‘Tell me, 
my dear boy, where you got the book; you 
need not be afraid, for I won’t hurt you, if you 
did steal it: tellme.’ ‘Oh! sir,’ said the little 
girl, as her feeble form shook with fear, ‘ive 
hegged till we was so hungry we thought we 
couldn’t live any longer, and we got nothing, 
and we see the book in a stall, and we didn’ 
want to steal it, but we didn’t want to starve, 
and Jimmy said he didn’t dare steal, and so / 
did. But, please, we was so hungry, or we 
would’nt done it.’ ‘ You see I am right, sir,’ 
said Mr. , with some appearance of exulta- 
tion. ‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied, ‘1 see you are; 
and would you blame your own child for steal- 
ing a penny book to keep him from starving)’ 
I said nothing more, although it was almost 
impossible for me to control my feelings.” 

So he, like Mother Hubbard, went to the 
baker’s and bought the little thieves some 
bread, which they ate heartily, and kept the 
stolen penny book for a penny loaf, which they 
wished they might get for it when the good 
American’s, i. e. Samaritan’s, bounty was ex- 
hausted. A journey to Chelmsford was made 
for the happiness and edification of an inter- 
view with John Thorogood, who candidly ex- 
plained his conscientious scruples, anti-church- 
tyranny principles, and cruel and unmerited 
sufferings, to a man whom he introduced to his 
“neat, pretty little wife’? as one who “ lives 
in the United States, that blessed land where 
there is no established church, no church- 
rates or tithes, except what a man is willing 
to tax himself with.” 

A visit to Boz, after the sublime spectacle of 
Thorogood, is rather flat ; but the writer speaks 
highly and justly of the genius of our eminent 
contemporary, and draws a personal portrait 
of him so unlike, that his most intimate friend 
could not recognise it.* He also furnishes an 
account of Almack’s, which seems stolen from 
the author of Random Recollections, or equally 
well-informed and authentic sources. Only 
listen to the folly and trash :— 

“ Can you conceive how it is possible to live 
after being rejected? It is very certain that 
ordinary eating, and drinking, and sleeping, 





* As a sample of Mr. Dickens’ conversation with 
him, he states —‘ I told him I was an American, 
and hoped he would pardon me for calling without 
an invitation; and, if he was not particularly en- 
gaged, I should be much gratified with a short inter- 
view. He begged me to make no apologies; lie was 
always glad to see Americans; they had extended such 
a generous hand to the oppressed of England, that they 
ought to feel no delicacy in introducing themselves to 
Englishmen. I at once felt at home, and remarked 
that [ trusted I was prompted by a better motive thaa 
mere curiosity in coming to see him. I wished to see 
the man who had so faithfully delineated the human 
heart, and shewn so much sympathy for the poor and 
the suffering: it was the philanthropist even more 
than the author that | was anxious to sce. He replied, 
nothing could be more gratifying to him than to re- 
ceive demonstrations of regard from American readers. 
* American praise,’ said he, ‘is the best praise in the 
world,—for it is sincere. Very few reviews are written 
in this country except under the infiuence of some Per 
sonal feeling. Do not understand me to complain of 
the treatment I have received from the reviewers; 
they have awarded me more praise than I deserved. 
And Mr. L. goes on to relate how he pumped Dickens 
into the whole story of his life, parentage, education, 
and authorship! ! Now, Dickens isa fine frank fellow; 
but we do not think him quite so young as this, to 4 
visitor who sent in his card, “after writing on It - @ 
pencil, ‘An American would be greatly obliged if he 
could see Mr. Dickens,’” 
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and breathing, are not the chief essentials to 
life; for the smiles of the rich and the Almack- 
favoured are worth more than all these for the 
purposes of living, at least good living, to the 
applicants of this ineffable court. To the young 
and ambitious, among the gay and opulent of 
London, rejections come like a sentence of 
banishment from the very light of life. All 
other places of fashionable resort are regarded 
as only faint and wretched imitations of this 
sublime original. More than one instance has 
been known of such rejection producing death 
by the rupture of a blood-vessel in some exqui- 
site young lady’s bosom (perfectly horrible, 
you will say!); or a fate little less painful has 
awaited the angelic-disappointed, of fading away 
by the slow poison of chagrin and gloom. Young 
gentlemen, when overtaken by this dreadful 





calamity, it is said, generally blow out what 
brains they have with a pistol; or, in failure of | 
this, devote them to the less romantic end of | 
writing poetry! * 4d * But still there | 
are scenes here occasionally, which in other 
assemblies would excite something more than | 
a smile. Around the dancing arena a rope is | 
drawn for the purpose of preventing encroach- | 
ments upon those within, not very unlike what | 
you may have seen in your plebeian days at | 
menagerie ; and the ‘ perfumed courties’ lead | 
their exquisite partners into the ring, as in the | 
afore-mentioned days you may have observed | 
the Shetlayd pony led in by Dandy Jack. It! 
sometimes happens, in the flush and excitement | 
of the galopade (for the galopade and waltz are | 
now the only things danced at Almack’s; though | 
Lord Byron, whose moral tastes have never been | 
condemned for their purity, thought the waltz | 
should be banished from virtuous society), that | 
cases are not unfrequent, in the full tide of the | 
dance, of the more spirited beaux dashing them- 
selves carelessly against the rope, and by the 
rebound being thrown prostrate upon the floor. | 
This of itself would be but a slight misfortune ; | 
but it is often followed by others of a more se- | 
rious nature. Those nearest the fallen dancer | 
are not always able to stop themselves at once 
upon the polished floor, and frequently num- 
bers of young ladies are either dragged down 
by their companions (for it is proverbial that a 
sinking man will hold fast to a trifle), or stumble 
over those already fallen. Here, then, is a de- 
lightful scene for the staid gravity of the as- 
sembly :—duchesses, marchionesses, captains, 
dukes, and premiers, all huddled together in 
one grand promiscuous pile of rank and beauty. 
Slight screams are heard; and blushes, and 
smiles, and tears, are seen confusedly mingled 
on the faces of the scrambling unfortunates. 
Some hitherto slighted rival exults in the sud- 
den shame of her tormentor; while the fallen 
ones retire from the ring in the deepest morti- 
fication and chagrin, The music, arrested for 
a moment by the confusion, now breaks forth 
again in voluptuous softness, and the rustle of 
flying feet begins again to steal upon the ear.” 
Can such nonsense be tolerated by any class, 
however remote from the scenes of fashion and 
high life, of intelligent readers? Here is a 
similar anecdote :— | 
“Lady 





her a chapter upon American history, and an- 
other upon American authors.” 

To which last chapter another celebrated 
name must now be added. But we must con- 
clude; and cannot do it better than with an- 
other Romance of a Buss, into which the author 
tells us he got, after twelve o’clock, “ when he 
left Lord *s,”’ and “ hurried on through 
Hyde Park,” which everybody knows is shut 
and impassable two hours before, opposite the 
Duke of Wellington's :— 

“ A thick fog hung over London, and a storm 
seemed to be coming on. The night was dark 


she fainted, and had supported till now: and, 
as she partly recovered, the first words she 
spoke were, ‘Oh! where is my child—my 
child ? Oh! God of heaven, has he stolen my 
child?’ I told her the child was safe in‘my 
arms, and protected from the rain. ‘ Oh! 
then give him to me.’ She seized the babe, 
and, pressing it closely to her heart, asked us 
to leave her. I said, ‘ We will take you to a 
house where you will be comfortable.’ ‘God 
bless you,’ she answered, ‘if you will.’ She 
consented to let me take the child; and we 
hurried on through the storm to a place of 
and gloomy. By the light of a neighbouring | shelter. We were met by several policemen, 
lamp, I perceived a lady in the omnibus, who | each of whom stopped us until! he received the 
was not only unattended, but there was no other | countersign from the one with us. At last we 
person in the carriage. Her face, on which the; reached the house; and, after ringing the bell 
lamp shone brightly, was as pale as marble; | several times, the door was opened by a servant. 
but her features were very beautiful. She was; We made known our business, and were ad- 
handsomely dressed. There was a look of deep | mitted to the hall. The lady of the house was 
distress on her countenance ; such a look as we | called, and engaged to furnish accommodations 
never forget after it has been once seen. The|for the young mother. She took the child 
large blue vein on her forehead swelled out as} from my hands; and I paid her charges for a 
if ready to burst. We rode on for a mile| week, and turned to leave the house with the 
through the streets, now nearly deserted and} policeman. The mother called me back from 
silent, without speaking. In the presence of} the door, and said, ‘ I can only thank you, sir. 
what appeared to me such great anguish, [| God bless you—God will bless you for this.’ 
could not think of words I dared to utter. In| We left the house. As we entered the street 
the light which shone in from the lamps as we | the rain was falling heavily, and violent gusts 
passed along, her face wore an ashy paleness ; of wind dashed by, with that dismal moaning 
and on that face there was an expression of| sound which is never so mournful, even in the 
such utter loneliness and desertion, of such wild woods, as in the dark solitude of a large 
evident sinking from rank, and prostration of! city late at night. But still, this was less 
earthly hopes, that I needed but one glance to; dreary than the scene we had just left; and a 
convince me that she had fallen from the gay | load fell from my heart, when I once more felt 


and heartless circle of fashion. I ventured to ask | the night-tempest sweeping by me. I asked 





if I could render her any service at that late the policeman who he thought the lady could 


hour. She replied, ‘ O sir, whoever you are,| be. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘there is no knowing, 
for God’s sake, don’t speak to me; I only want of course, with certainty; but did you see how 
to die; you can’t help me now.’ As she uttered | she was dressed, and notice how she spoke ? 
these words, she burst into tears. We rode on in | I suppose she has been ruined by some heart- 
silence, broken at intervals by her sobs and sighs. | less fellow in Regent Street. [Why Regent 
We passed through ‘Temple Bar, and reached St. | Street?] There are thousands of girls that 
Paul’s, where I intended to go out. But I was/ are; and then they come to the city and starve 
determined to go as far as the omnibus went, | to death, or die of neglect and privation. From 
if necessary, to know whether my fellow-pas- | one extreme to the other, this is the way with 
senger was a maniac, or who she was. When! the London world. For my part, I am satis- 
we came to the Bank, the coachman stopped, | fied with the lot of a policeman.’ I inquired 
and inquired where we would get out. Again | if she could not be relieved by one of the cha- 
I asked if I could render her any assistance. | rities. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘we can do our 
‘ Yes, sir, you can, if you have any pity. Let| best; but the charities are all crowded. I have 
me get out any where. I care not where I go, | made three unsuccessful applications for per- 
if I can only find some place to lay my head | sons in distress within the last two days. But, 
in.’ I assisted her in getting out of the omni- | if you will write something about this case, and 
bus. She fell as she stepped down, and I caught | let me take your letter, the chance will be fair.’ 
her with one arm, and her—child with the other. | I engaged to address a letter the next morning 
This new-born infant was wrapped in a Cash- | to the City of London Lying-in Hospital, City 
mere shawl—its only swaddling-clothes. The | Road.” 

mother asked me to lead her to a place where; It might be imagined that this letter would 
she could sit down—the omnibus drove on; be rather of the latest, seeing that the lying-in 
and not a human being was in sight. Near by| was over; but it was all the same to Sheneral 
was a flight of stone-steps, upon which she! Shackson; and the baby died, and the ma went 
was scarcely seated when she fainted -away. | mad in the ’spectable boarding-house to which 
There was no lamp near us; it was past one} he conveyed them at past one o’clock. 

o’clock; the rain had begun to fall heavily! From the dedication we learn that the wri- 
upon the pavement; and, save the feeble cry | ter’s outset in life was Oneida: from his work 
of the infant in my arms, and the distant! we should have guessed O Neddy! 

rumbling of the omnibus, no sound could be sae 

heard. 





{ shouted for a policeman, knowing 


historical Romance. 


t=} 

, sister to a celebrated noble au- | that one could not be far off, and down the | The Jacquerie ; or, the Lady and the Page. An 
thoress in London, said to me,—‘ Pray, tell me | street I heard his answer, followed by the| ance. By G. P. R. James, 
ifyou have not such a man in America as Ir- heavy, quick fall of his foot. 1 inquired for a} Esq., author of “The Gipsy,” “The Rob- 
ving Washington, who has written a book? they | boarding-house. He said, we must pass down| ber,” &c. &c. 3 vols. Longman and Co. 
call it a Book of Sketches, I think: he must|two or three streets towards the Thames to) OnE of the graces of chivalry, and one of the 
be a son of the general of that name. Or was it | find one, and he would assist us in our search. | charms of the feudal system, it would take an 
George Washington? Pray, tell me something | 1 will carry the lady,’ said he, ‘if you will | abler pen than ours to demonstrate were ma- 
about these men? I suppose you must be ac- | spread this India-rubber cape (a garment which | nifested in a brotherly love for the lower orders 
quainted with them.’ I had the impudence to | all policemen wear when it rains) over the | in society, and an anxious regard for their ease, 
laugh her ladyship in the face before I told her | child, and take care of it.” I spoke to the | welfare, and happiness. As we are not exces- 
something about ‘ these men,’ and then read | mother, whom I had raised from the step when! sively paradoxical, we may say that chivalry 
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and feudality did not care one dump about such 
inconsiderable matters: and as for the Ben- 
thamy nonsense, concerning the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest numbers, if such an idea 
could have been conceived in that brilliant 
epoch, it would have been laughed to scorn, as 
the most contemptible trash ever broached, and 
the utterer hanged upon the nearest convenient 
tree, pour encourager les autres of similarly 
imaginative genius. In these times a man was 
not a man for a’ that, unless he happened to 
be born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
Birth and parentage were every thing; for, 
generally speaking, there was‘no education. 
Civil rights there were none, and incivilities 
enow to depress the human form divine into 
the condition of any prone animal,—a pig, for 
instance, that grovels in the mire, or snouts up 
the earth. 

At the period of the insurrection in France 
called the Jacquerie, in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the agrémens of this state of 
society had been farther improved by an un- 
successful war, an instable and contested crown, 
and the range of the country by those merce- 
nary bands of adventurers who sold their ser- 
vices to any, and robbed and plundered every 
body. The land was steeped in blood, con- 
fused by faction, and desolated by lawless and 
brutal force. It was something like what Spain 
has been for th¢ last few years, with only the 
differences in the manners of the ages to mark 
the different styles of insecurity, rapine, butch- 
ery, and tyranny. 

Mr. James has laid his story upon this strange 
eventful period, and by means of a few fictitious 
characters given a powerful romantic interest 
to scenes of historical truth, filled by actors of 
biographical fame. The Jacques and their sa- 
vage leaders, and the lords and their followers, 
who opposed them and perished, form a fitful 
and dreadful tragedy; and the final overthrow 
of the peasant-force, with its Parisian and other 
allies, at Meaux, and the catastrophe which 
closes the narrative, are in the very best style 
of this class of writing, and well worthy of the 
popular reputation of the author. Dwelling of 
necessity amidst horrors, he has not fallen into 
the evil fashion of exaggerating, particularis- 
ing, and as it were gloating over them for 
efiect. With a purer taste, he has touched 
them with a chastened hand; and though we 
see Just and murder making a desert of village 
and a bonfire of castle, all nature ruthlessly 
convulsed and profaned, we are not horrified 
with the pictures conjured up: we can weep, 
and pity, and deplore, without having our 
senses racked by high-wrought images of all 
that is most revolting and disgusting in minute 
description. The old masters of the pen were 
content to shew their art in this way ; but our 
modern masters seem to think they cannot 
affect the passions without minutely reslaying 
the whole quarry of their murdered deer: if 
they kill a child, it is ndt enough—they must 
plash and dabble with its innocent blood, and 
smear the walls, or stain its mother’s dress, or 
perform some other atrocious antic to “raise 
the waters.” 

The characters in the Jacquerie are very 
distinct. William Caillet, the chief of the re- 
bellion, stands out from his ruthless compa- 
nions, Thibalt, Morne, and others. In like 
manner, the Captal de Buch, the lords of St. 
Leu and Mauvinet, Charles the Bad, the Dau- 
phin, the famous Prévét Marcel, &c., are all 
individualised with great skiil. The ladies are 
drawn with equal variety and accuracy; and 
the events in which all are involved march on 
with increasing vigour from the first page to 





the last. The book will be a great favourite 
with every reader of historical romance; for 
its romance is ingenious and interesting, and 
its history is accurately close to what has been 
recorded by the most esteemed writers. 

Having said so much, we are brought to our 
puzzle—how to afford any notion of a work of 
this kind, without invading secrets to hurt it 
with the reader. Itis replete with sparkling 
passages; and we will let two or three of the 
shortest speak for us. 

Description of an old Church.—* Even in the 
middle of the fourteenth century the tint of age 
had overspread the vast old church of St. Peter 
of Montvoye, some twenty miles from Tours. 
The stone, which had once been light grey, was 
stained with many a dingy colour, and the 
sharp cutting of the mason’s chisel had been 
rounded away by the obliterating hand of time. 
Indeed, so tall and shadowy was the building, 
that, although in its first newness the exterior 
might have appeared bright and shining, amidst 
the green woods that covered the surrounding 
country, the interior never could have given 
the spectator the idea of freshness ; but in its 
dim obscurity must have looked old even from 
the first. It had been built in that style mis- 
takenly called Norman, but at a period when 
the round arch was gradually declining, and 
the long lancet-shaped window, the lofty co- 
lumn, and the horse-shoe arch, were occasion- 
ally used. The lighter forms, indeed, of a 
later period Were not there to be seen : and all 
was heavy, massive, and stern, scarcely relieved 
by the many mouldings and rich ornaments of 
the arches, and the quaint and ever-varying 
decorations of the capitals. The tall windows 
afforded but a faint and uncertain light, except 
when the full sunshine of the summer poured 
at noon through the arch of the southern tran- 
sept, and even then the stained glass softened 
and saddened the blaze, giving a sort of un- 
earthly hue to the rays, as they fell upon the 
checkered pavement. Round the chancel ran 
two dark side-aisles, which received none but 
wandering beams, that found their way thither 
from the body of the church—except, indeed, 
when one of the small, low-arched doors, that 
led into the cloisters of the neighbouring abbey, 
opened, and the daylight, for a few moments, 
streamed in, displaying the figure of a priest 
or monk, and casting his long shadow upon the 
floor.” 

A Surgeon long ago.—* * What say you, leech ? 
is the man dead?’ The surgeon, who had 
been brought down from the castle, and who, 
during the few last words spoken by the lord of 
St. Leu, had been examining carefully the body 
of Walleran Urgel, now raised his head to re- 
ply, with a look of great gravity and sagacity. 
‘My lord,’ he answered, ‘it is a very difficult 
thing to say what is death, and what is not.’ 
‘Pshaw!’ cried the lord of St. Leu; ‘1 ask you, 
will that man ever get up from that grass, and 
walk?’ ‘Not till the day of judgment,’ re- 
plied the leech. ‘Then the man is dead!’ 
exclaimed the lord of St. Leu. ‘ Out upon 
philosophy! It is truth J want. Take up the 
body, and carry it to the castle.’ ” 

The outbreak of the Jacquerie we will retain 
as an entire extract for next week. 

A Lover's Charge from the Father of his Beloved. 
— ‘The old seneschal then casting his arms 
round his daughter, he held her to his heart | 
with a long and a close embrace. Adela’s | 
tears fell quick upon his cheek as he bent to 
kiss her; and, feeling that it was too much for | 
either of them to speak, he lifted her on her | 
horse in silence. ‘ Albert,’ said the count in a 
low but solemn voice, grasping the young sol- 





dier’s hand; ‘ Albert, I trust her to you with 
but one injunction—mark you obey it! Should 
you all be made prisoners by these slaves, let 
her not fall alive into their hands. You un- 
derstand me. Slay her, if you love her. Slay 
her, as I would slay her; and her spirit and 
mine will thank you for it in heaven.’ ‘I will 
give her my dagger, my lord,’ replied Albert 
calmly; ‘ I shall be dead ere then !’” 





Ferrers. A Romance of the Reigm of George the 
Second. By Charles Ollier. 3 vols. Lon. 
don, R. Bentley. 

Tus romance has already met with the meed 
of applause justly its due from so many of those 
oracles of the press which possess ‘weight in 
pointing public opinion, that ours can be little 
else than an echo of the general sense. But we 
cordially say, “ Ditto to Mr. Burke;’’ and ex- 
press the high gratification we have enjoyed 
in the perusal] of Mr. Ollier’s able production, 
Since Eugene dram, to which powerful and agi- 
tating work it may in many respects be com- 
pared—and what greater compliment could we 
pay the author ?—we have read no composition 
of its class with more varied and intense inte- 
rest. And this is the climax of praise to the 
talent displayed; for it is the triumph of art 
and skill to excite such emotions, when the 
catastrophe and conclusion of the tragic struc- 
ture is perfectly foreknown from the first line 
ofthe narration. Mr. Ollier has notonly drawn 
the character of the debauched and half-maid 
Ferrers—who would in all probability have 
escaped, had the criminal jurisprudence eighty 
yearsago resembled its present administration— 
with truth and vigour, nothing extenuating, nor 
setting down aught in malice; but he has shewn 
a keen insight into human nature in the force 
and subtlety with which he delineates his other 
leading character. Squire Foxston is a fine 
companion-picture to the guilty peer, though 
arriving at a different result; Johnston, the 
murdered steward, is a model for honest and 
grateful servants; Lady Ferrers, Lady Hunt- 
ington, and Mr. Whitfield, the Countess of 
Suffolk, and other real persons, as well as the 
romantic inventions, and the robbers and high- 
waymen, &c. of the age, whose acts are necessary 
to the conduct of the tale, are all depicted with 
striking effect, and involved in the business of 
the piece with excellent judgment and inge- 
nuity. 

What more is needed for a work to enchain 
the reader from first to last?) We know of no- 
thing; and we can only say that, much as we 
expected from the beauty and spirit of Mr. 
Ollier’s former publications, he has here far 
outstripped our anticipations, and established 
his rank among the most esteemed and popu- 
lar writers of fiction of his time. We will not 
mar the entire effectiveness of his performance, 
throughout all its conceptions and details, by 
any extract whatever. Suffice it to say, that its 
deep interest and vivid action never flag; that 
it is natural and unexaggerated; that the hor- 
rible is judiciously softened down; that the 
remarks scattered over it are apposite and 
acute; and that, conceding an occasional want 
of finish or firmness in the style, Ferrers will 
stand its ground as one of the best things in 
the class of literature to which it belongs. 





Pharmaceutical Transactions. Nos. I. Il. Ill. 
and IV, Edited by Jacob Bell. London, 
Churchill. 

Tuxse Transactions have sprung up from the 

natural wants of a large body of men. Besides 

those who, without any general professional 
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education, undertake the cure of local dis- 
orders, there are four sets of practitioners in 
England,—the physician, the surgeon, the apo- 
thecary, and the chemist or druggist. It is 
generally understood that the two former can 
practise, but not sell their drugs,—which is a 
curious thing; for if they were not physicians 
or surgeons, and knew nothing about drugs, 
they might become chemists at once; while 
their having acquired the knowledge necessary 
to pursue such a trade with safety and advan- 
tage to the public disqualifies them to interfere 
with the apothecary, who monopolises the com- 
bination of practice and retail. Such being 
the case, the trade of chemist and druggist 
falls, by necessity, into the hands of the un- 
professional men alone ; and as they themselves 
say, in the journal before us (No. IV. p. 177), 
“jtis necessary that druggists should be al- 
lowed to explain the nature and uses of the 
substances which they sell; and as it is impos- 
sible to define accurately the boundary between 
the performance of this duty and giving advice | 
in simple cases, the discretionary power which | 
they have always possessed is proper and even | 
necessary.” But that this may be done with | 
safety and public advantage, it is necessary | 
that, as in other countries, measures should 
be taken to ensure the education, respecta- | 
bility, and scientific character of the druggists, | 
or more properly pharmaceutists ; and it is for | 
this purpose that the Pharmaceutical Society | 
has been established : we therefore wish it every | 
success. The journal, as far as published, con- | 
tains much very interesting information; and | 
the objects of its founders are most praise- 
worthy. If, as is probable, with the progress 
of the society, it thinks proper to publish a 
Pharmacopeeia, which will the professional man 
have to follow,—that ofthe Apothecaries’ Com- | 
pany, or that of the Pharmaceutical Society of | 
Great Britain? . 





On the Existence of Arsenic as a Natural Consti- 
tuent of Human Bones. By G.O. Rees, M.D. 
&c. From the Guy’s Hospital Reports. 

Dr. Rees argues, from an apparently well- 

conducted and authenticated series of experi- 

ments, that, using Orfila’s own method, and 
with double quantities of material, he has been 
unable to detect the existence of arsenic in 
bones,—a question of high importance in medico- 
legal chemistry. A negative fact is at the best 
but a bad one to set against a positive one; 
but in this case other chemists in our country 
have obtained arsenic from human bones, and 
this renders the affirmative case much stronger. 
Be this as it may, we cannot help expressing 
our opinion, that in medico-legal inquiries, 
where the life of a fellow-creature depends 
upon a doubtful fact, the accused should have 
the benefit of the doubt, and that in no case 
should the evidence of a trace of arsenic be 
admitted from the re-action of a single test, 
but only from such combined with auxiliary 
appearances produced by otherre-agents.* Yet 
we have heard, in the late continental case 
which created so much interest, of metallic 
crusts so delicate that they will not yield evi- 
dence by the application of tests, yet so dis- 
tinctive in appearance as to be indisputably 
arsenical!! The pamphlet of Dr. Rees is 


* Since this was written, the report of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of Paris has reached this country ; 
and it very properly orders that all indications should 
be rejected when the crust is too thin to allow the ope- 
Tator to apply the proper tests for arsenic. It also, in 
teference to arsenic in the bones, announces that all 
the experiments of the commission have afforded ne- 
gative results; thus establishing the correctness of 

rt. Rees’ experiments, and confuting those of Mr. 





Maugham, &c. 


highly deserving of the attention of the coro- 
ner and lawyer, as well as of the profession. 


Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to 
Mental Organisation. 
Pp. 29. Highley, London. 

Tuts pamphlet consists of a series of letters 
which appeared originally in the Spectator news- 
paper, and are reprinted by the trustees of the 
Henderson bequest. The distinction thus be- 
stowed upon them is greater than any thing we 
can say in their favour; and notwithstanding 
the uncalled-for animadversion which has been 
lately unsparingly and indiscriminately heaped 
upon what is designated as pseudo-sentimen- 
talism, we earnestly recommend ‘them to the 
perusal of all. 

There is, probably, no question more cha- 
racteristic of the progressive intelligence of 
mankind, and of the humanising influence of 
true knowledge, than the discussion of the sub- 
jects mooted in these letters. Almost daily do 
we see criminal cases in which one-half the 
public are ranged on one side, and the other 
on the other side of the question, as to a cri- 
minal’s sanity. But the criminal himself has 
not the benefit of these doubts,—he suffers the 
extreme penalty of the law. 

The doctrines advocated by the phrenolo- 
gical philanthropists are not the irresponsi- 
bility (as many suppose) of criminals, on the 
ground of insanity; they are, on the contrary, 
that, so far from the Creator having sent into 
the world some beings who are responsible and 
others who are exempt from responsibility, 
there is, in fact, no exception whatever; and 
that every human being is alike responsible— 
responsible (according to the degree of his 
departure, either in mind or body, from that 
degree of sanity necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of his social duties) to undergo the 
painful but benevolent treatment which is re- 
quisite for his cure. 

The treatment of criminals recommended in 
these letters is the same as that advocated by 
Mr. Combe in his recently published work on 
moral philosophy ; and as we have not space to 
make this valuable extract, we again refer our 
readers to a publication put, by the bequest, 
within the reach of every person. 

The British and Foreign Medical Review ; or, Quar- 
terly Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery. Edi- 
ted by John Forbes, M.D., &c. &c. Pp. 292. (No. 
XXIII.)—This ably conducted periodical continues to 
earn for itself the praise of almost all grades of the 
profession. The spirit of poly once pr imed it 
as theoretical, and sacrificing, for continental refine- 
ments, all practical and useful objects ; and in still more 
recent times the able editor has been designated the 
‘** Boy-critic” by an otherwise most valuable member of 
the profession. But he has survived these slight attacks; 
each new number of the journal becomes more earnest 
and more practical; and we suspect there are few now 
that can compare with it for the variety and value of 
the information it contains upon professional subjects : 
add to which, a sound and correct mode of viewing 
things, liberal education, love of his brethren, morality 
and humanity in criticism; and surely these are enough 
to ensure and to merit success. 











FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 
[Second notice : conclusion.] 


PuRSUING our extracts from the time of Fre- 
derick I., the fine arts are finely exhibited in 
the following :— 

** When the king was prevented from riding 
on horseback by the gout, with which he was 
afflicted during the last ten years of his life, he 
went abroad in an open chaise, generally ac- 
companied by two or three officers. When his 
complaint or the weather hindered him from 
taking these airings, he was accustomed, after 
dinner, to employ himself in painting, which 


By M. B. Sampson. | 


| afforded him an agreeable recreation, and, as 
he said, did not interfere with the process of 
digestion. Nothing was so insupportable to 
this indefatigable sovereign as to be unem- 
| ployed. Though there were then some toler- 
| able artists belonging to the Academy of Arts, 
| and five painters to the king were enumerated 
|in the court-calendar, he generally contented 
| himself with master Hinschen (Johan Adel- 

fing), who had to paint for him the portraits 

of the peasants, servants, and tall grenadiers, 
|and to prepare his colours. Hianschen had a 
| fixed salary of one hundred dollars per year, 


| 


|and a florin for every day that he was in at- 
tendance; and whenever his pupil’s perform- 
ance fell short of his expectations, he never 
failed to reap an abundant harvest of blows 
}and thumps. As a second assistant, he had a 
bombardier, named Fuhrmann, who knew some- 
thing about painting; but if a portrait was to 
be executed in the best manner, the assistance 
of Weidemann, one of the painters to the king, 
was required. The merit of the pieces so pro- 
duced was indeed very inferior; but the pupil 
had made as much proficiency in the art as the 
master. When, therefore, Schiitz, the picture- 
dealer, offered the king, at his smoking-party, 
a louis-d’or for every picture, he was in good 
earnest, well knowing that he could dispose of 
these royal performances for at least twice or 
thrice as much. The king had sent for this 
man to ascertain how much he could earn daily 
by his art; and as a portrait took him five cays, 
he was satisfied with the certainty that, in the 
worst event, he could earn his living by painting, 
as he reckoned that he could make a good shift 
with a dollar per day. As some of the mem- 
bers of the smoking-party nevertheless had 
doubts whether the king could maintain him- 
self by painting, he sent for a tradesman who 
supplied the court with various articles, and 
offered him some of his pictures, for which the 
man, who could not well decline the bargain, 
agreed to give a hundred dollars a-piece. The 
king was soon afterwards informed that this 
dealer had hung up the pictures in the front 
of his shop, with this inscription—‘ Painted by 
the hand of his majesty the king.’ This public 
exhibition was disagreeable to him; he there- 
fore sent back the money, and desired to have 
his pictures returned. The purchaser declined 
complying with this demand, and sent word to 
the king that he could not part with such va- 
luable pictures for the low price which he had 
paid for them; and the king was obliged to 
allow him a considerable profit before he could 
get them back. The king had to listen to many 
other jokes about his paintings. One day, he 
asked the keeper of one of his palaces, who was 
a Dutchman, what he thought of a hunting- 
piece which he had just finished. The man 
assured him that it was painted precisely in the 
style of Bas Clas, a celebrated Netherland mas- 
ter, who, to explain the meaning of his figures, 
marked them with letters, and wrote under- 
neath—‘ Painted by Bas Clas. A is a dog, and 
B is a hare.’ Several of the king’s perform- 
ances are preserved: underneath some of them, 
executed while he had the gout, is to be seen, 
in his own hand-writing—‘ In tormentis pinxit 
| W.’ ” 

The Margravine of Bayreuth’s memoirs fur- 
nish much matter to this portion of the work; 
butstill, as we havesaid, Mr. Campbell’s laudable 
industry has added many new and curious facts, 
of which, however, we trust we have given a 
sufficient indication by our selections. In the 
life of the great Frederick, the grand features 
must, it is obvious, be the same in every bio- 
graphy; but still we find many new passages 
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in these volumes, which, as they will recom- 
mend the work to general reading, we shall be 
content to illustrate with fewer instances than 
we might otherwise have done. And, again, 
these facts and anecdotes are so interwoven 
with the web, that they cannot readily be ex- 
tricated for specification. As far as our memory 
goes, the following will be novelties to the 
generality of the English public. The charac- 
ter of the Margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt 
is a pretty one :— 

“ Frederick’s second sister, Sophie, had been 
married by her father against her will to the 
brutal Margrave Frederick William of Bran- 
denburg-Schwedt ; he had been brought up by 
her father, who communicated to him his own 
harshness of manner and disposition, but could 
not excite in him a fondness for the military 

eprofession. Their union was most unhappy. 
Whenever the margrave complained of being a 
soldier and of having to build the great riding- 
house at Schwedt, he was accustomed to add 
how much more he was vexed to have Freder- 
ick’s sister for his wife. During her father’s 
life-time he somewhat restrained his brutality, 
but gave free scope to itafterwards. The prin- 
cess frequently fled to Monplaisir or Berlin, 
but would more frequently claim protection of 
Frederick himself. The latter did not stop at 
friendly admonitions, but sent General Meier 
to Schwedt with unlimited authority to protect 
the margravine from insult. Meier, who re- 
sided for years together at Schwedt, possessed 
the requisite firmness for fulfilling this com- 
mission. One day, when the margravine wished 
to take a ride, her husband swore that if the 
coachman attempted to put the horses to the 
carriage he should have fifty lashes. The prin- 
cess complained to Meier, who went immedi- 
ately to the stables, and protested that he would 
order a hundred to be given to all the coach- 
men unless they immediately obeyed the direc- 
tions of their mistress. The carriage came, 
and the margrave laughed immoderately when 
he heard the whining excuses of his coachmen. 
A few days afterwards eight fine coach-horses 
arrived from Berlin. The margrave was highly 
delighted with the handsome present, till a 
cabinet letter undeceived him. The horses 
were destined for the separate use of the mar- 
gravine; and he was required to pay two thou- 
sand dollars for them, and the expense of their 
keep. In 1764 Sophie was residing at Mon- 
plaisir, when she was seized with an illness 
which left no hope of recovery. Her husband 
wished to see her once more; but he had made 
a vow that he would never see or set foot again 
in the forest of Heinersdorf, in which that 
palace was situated, because he had lost an 
expensive suit relative to it. In this dilemma 
he placed himself back foremost in the carri- 
age, and on arriving at Monplaisir, got in at 
the window. His interview with the dying 
rincess is described as most affecting: be had 
er removed in a sedan-chair, and carried to 
Schwedt, where she expired in his arms. In 
many points of his character the margrave 
closely resembled the royal guardian under 
whom he had been educated. Like him he 
hated idleness, and was a terror to all loungers. 
One day he watched a lady sitting listlessly at 
her window. ‘ Wait a moment,’ cried he; ‘if 
you don’t know what to do with yourself, I’Jl 
find you employment.’ He immediately sent 
her two large parcels of linen cloth, which she 
was obliged to make up into shirts for the 
cuirassiers. The clergy were especial objects 
of his ridicule and persecution. His cane was 
as much feared as that of his royal namesake. 
His justice was cruel; so that the king at length 


found himself under the necessity of interfering, | ed on seeing the greasy letter. ‘Thou remind- 
and taking the jurisdiction entirely out of his | est me,’ said he to Diane, ‘ that I must add a 
hands.” | slice of fat to my lean words. Accordingly, 

Frederick bought five copies of every book | he enclosed with it one hundred Frederics-d’or, 
he wished to read, so that he might have one|and added a postscript, accounting for the 
ready at all his different residences. Would | state of the letter and the motive of the present, 
not our publishers, in these depressed days, | Great was the grief of the king at the loss of 
like many such customers! We wish they | these faithful creatures, to whom he allotted a 
had them. His “ attachment to dogs, which | burial-place near the spot which he selected 
was one of his earliest passions, continued un- | for his own, on the uppermost terrace of Sans- 
abated till the end of his life. He had always! Souci. There the traveller may still see the 
one especial favourite, which lay on a chair | flat stones, with the names of the dogs interred 
beside its master, and even slept in his bed; | beneath engraved upon them:—Alcmene (1), 
the others were sent out of the room in the; Thisbe (1), Diane (1), Phillis, Thisbe (2), 
evening, and not admitted again till morning, | Alemene (2), Biche, Diane (2), Pax, Superbe, 
after the king had risen. His apartments were | and Amourette. It is well known that the 
strewed with leathern balls, with which these | late Duchess of York, Frederick’s great-niece, 
dogs amused themselves; and, being all much | during her residence at Oatlands, shewed the 
indulged, they would lic on the most costly | like fondness for dogs, and buried her favour- 


sofas and chairs, tear the damask covers, and | 
gnaw and injure the furniture. This he per- | 
mitted without rebuke, merely observing, ‘ My | 
dogs destroy my chairs; but how can [I help 

it? If I were to have them mended to-day, | 
they would be as bad again to-morrow; so, I | 
suppose, I must even put up with the inconve- | 
nience. After all, a marquise de Pompadour | 
would cost me a great deal more, and would | 
not be either so fond or so faithful.’ One of 
the lacqueys had the office of feeding and at- 

tending to these four-footed favourites, who, 
were taken out regularly on fine days for a run | 
in the garden, and in bad weather in a spacious | 
hall. At the carnival they were conveyed to | 
Berlin in a coach and six, their attendant turn- | 
ing his back to the horses, while the other seat 

was reserved for the dogs. We have seen that, | 
during the second Silesian war, Frederick was | 
accompanied by one of his dogs, named Biche, 

who was a particular favourite for her attach- | 
ment and sagacity; and that at the battle of 

Sorr she fell into the hands of the Austrians, | 
together with the whole of the king’s baggage. | 
On another occasion during that war, the king 

had advanced unattended, except by Biche, to | 
reconnoitre the position of the enemy, when he | 
perceived a party of Austrian Pandours ap- 
proaching. He had but just time to hide him- 
self beneath a bridge, over which they would 
have to pass. He was afraid Jest Biche might | 
bark at the tramp of the horses’ feet over head, | 
and thus betray him; but the dog, though ge- | 
nerally noisy, continued perfectly quiet in the 


arms of the king, till the Pandours had past | 


} 


and were ata distance. Frederick quitted his | 
hiding-place, and presently met General Ro- | 
thenburg. Calling Biche, who came capering 
and leaping up at him, he said to the general, | 
‘ I must present to you one of the most faithful 
of my friends, I mean Biche.’ Alcmene, an- | 
other especial favourite, died at Sans-Souci, 
while he was in Silesia. When the tidings | 
reached him, he ordered her body to be put 


ites in the same manner. It is not unlikely 
that the example of her illustrious relative 
may have iniluenced this predilection of that 
princess.” 

We would refer to the 24th chapter for a 
fine digest of the benefits this truly great mon- 
arch conferred upon his country—his encou- 
ragement of agriculture, and every species of 
industry, his commercial improvements, his 
patronage of literature and the aris, his relorms 
in the administration of justice, and indeed his 
paternal care and beneficence in every respect. 

These are but brief extracts; but we must, 
with such lots of new books on. our table, lie 
by till the 3d and 4th volumes appear, with, 
of course, the history of the famous seven 
years’ war, and the concluding moiety of this 
glorious reign. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Treatise on the Adaptation of Atmospheric Pres- 
sure to the purposes of Locomotion on Railways. 
Withtwo Plates. By J. D’A. Samuda. Pp, 40. 
Weale. London, 1841. 

We recently heard the adaptation of atmo- 

spheric pressure to the purpose of locomotion 


| lauded by one high in the profession of civil 


engineers. He was in no way connected with 


| the parties; he possessed no interest in the 


invention, other than as being a recent striking 
result of the powers of knowledge; and he 
spoke of it only for its scientific merits, and 
as a successtul adaptation, the consequence of 
which it was impossible to foretell. The idea 
is not new; it has been for many years the 
subject of investigation and experiment, and 
of model, and the principle is tamiliar to our 
readers: but hitherto it has been attempted 
practically, on a large working-scale, in vain. 
It has been, however, now, it appears, fully 
carried out and perfected by Messrs. Clegg 
and Samuda, and will, therefore, doubtless 
be generally adopted. No one need be told 


into a coffin, and placed in his library. On his| the advantage that must accrue from railway- 
return, he gazed long in silent sorrow upon travelling, when no collision between trains 
the almost putrid remains of his favourite, and | could possibly take place, and when it would 
then ordered her to be buried. 1t was respect- | be impossible for the train, or any single car- 
ing these two dogs that the king once wrote to riage, to get off the rail. The appalling acci- 
Fredersdorf as follows: ‘Poor Biche could not, dents that, on the present system of locomotive 
possibly recover, because she had ten doctors! engines, so,.frequently occur, deter not the 


about her; Mene shall not take any thing but 
skimmed milk, and not a doctor of them all 
shall touch her.’ One day, when he had or- 
dered a dish of roasted partridges to be given 
to his dogs, Diane, a young favourite, seized 
one of them, leaped upon the king’s writing- 
table, and laid the bird down while she ate it 
upon a letter, couched in very gracious terms, 
which the king had just written to provincial 


thousands froin availing themselves of the faci- 
|lities railway - travelling affords; how much 
more, then, will the transit and traffic be, when 
pertect safety, which humanity dictates and 
interest prompts, and which the new system 
involves, and economy and therefore cheap- 
ness, are gained, by the universal introduction 
of the atmospheric railway? For proofs of its 
| safety and economy, and of the reduction In the 





councillor Hiibner, at Stettin. Frederick laugh- | cost of railw.ays consequent on the adaptation 
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of atmospheric pressure to the purposes of loco- 

motion by stationary engines, we refer to the 

clear and concise treatise published by Mr. 

Weale. 

Old Saint Paul's: a Tale of the Plague and the 
Fire. By W. H. Ainsworth, author of the 
“ Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. London, 
H, Cunningham. 

A number of rather dark-looking engravings 

illustrate this tale, which has appeared in the | 

weekly numbers of a Sunday newspaper, and | 
is consequently taken out of our sphere. The | 
mode of publication is, we think, fatal to con- 
tinuous merit; and Old Saint Paul's inferior to 





and with the remainder she proceeded to Ascen- 
sion, where they were put on board the Horatio, 
and have returned home. It is somewhat 
singular that the blacks who went from Eng- 
land with the Expedition were the first to fall a 
prey to sickness after entering the Nun river 
on the 13th of August. The vessels, with the 
Amelia tender, did not do more than about a 
dozen miles until the 20th, on which day they 
did about thirty ; the 21st, thirty miles more; 
the 22d, being Sunday, they rested; the 23d 
was wasted in looking after the Wilberforce, 
| Which had gone up (without Captain Trotter’s 
| knowledge) by a different channel; the 24th, 


. . 1 i . 95 4 -fiv 
the author’s previous productions. After De | — dia byw: 4 miles ; ee ma. 
Foe and others, the subject of the plague is su- | * = pt vd eel of Eb 130 ike x 
pees: ae o on 4 — _ nearly | > oo a, santas a Poe pron “The 

az, eyond the touch of novelty. Nee, “ig Boe 
been b se y : - y. |river here is about two hundred yards wide, 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Edited by |and of good depth; the banks to the water’s 
Harry Lorrequer ; with Illustrations by Phiz. | edge covered with vegetation, with the cotton, 
W. S. Orr and Co. . _|umbrella, palm, bamboo, and many other trees 
We last week noticed the concluding Part of | of the king. The depth of water varies from 
this entertaining work, since which these two} 13 fathoms down to very shallow indeed, the 
volumes have reached us; and we have only | current running down about two miles an hour. 


to add our approval of the outside, which is | 
handsome and appropriate. 


The Seaman's Manual ; containing a Treatise on 
Practical Seamanship ; with Plates,a Dictionary 
of Sea-Tcrms, §c. Sc. By R. H. Dana, jun., 
author of ‘* Two Years before the Mast.’ 
Pp. 264. Moxon. 

Tuts is a most complete and useful volume for 

seamen, and especially for youngsters both in 

her Majesty’s navy and merchant service. To 
speak its merits is to say, that it teaches every 


thing the sailor has to learn, except actual 
| 


practice. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. 1X. Ivanhoe. 
Another welcome No, of the new edition. 

Blackwood'’s Standard Noveis, Vol. IT. Sir Andrew 
Wylie. (Edin. and Lond., Blackwoods.)—The second 
No. of this series is a fit and delightful companion to 
the first, of Galt’s two national tales. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

MISSION TO THE CIIALDEANS. 
Ix a late No. of the Literary Gazette we noticed 
the arrival of two American missionaries and 
their wives at Musul, and that Dr. Grant of the 
same mission (Congregationalists) was on his 
way from Constantinople to join them, previous 
to an attempt being made to proceed into the 
mountains of Kurdistan. We find by the re- 
port of the last meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, that the same facts were announced 
there; and we regret to have to add to this, 
that one of the above missionaries, as also his 
wife, have died since their arrival at Musul, 
which will probably affect the formation of the 
intended mission at Julamerik. 





THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 

SINcE our preceding Gazette, in which we gave 
to the public the first intelligence of the mis- 
fortunes of this Expedition, the following addi- 
tional details have been derived from various 
correspondence, and inserted in Portsmouth 
and other newspapers. 

_The Horatio transport arrived from Ascen- 
sion, which she left on the 27th of October, 
with invalids from the African squadron. She 


brings sad accounts of the disastrous effects of | 


the climate on the crews composing the Niger 
Expedition, no less than one-third of them 
having invalided, of whom about twenty-two 
have died. The Soudan, on quitting the Nun 
river, with thirty-six invalids on board, fell in 
with the Dolphin, and transferred them to that 
ship. Eight of these died on board the Dolphin; 


(Edin, Cadell.)— | 


Thus far up the river, its width varies from 
100 yards to a mile and a haif. The next 
thirty or forty miles they saw but few huts; 
the next thirty or forty miles they passed 
| several villages, then (for some miles) fewer 
inhabitants again, and latterly none. 

An extract of a letter, dated Mount Stirling, 
close to the confluence of the Niger and the 
Tchadda, Sept. 18, states, “ that being above 
the delta of several rivers the site is compara- 
tively healthy. Mr. Horatio Collman, acting 
assistant-surgeon of the Soudan, is left in the 
medical charge of the Amelia, and the scttle- 
ment which is forming on shore here under 
Mr. Carr by the society.” 

Another letter states the deaths up to the 
lst October at twenty-six ; and the sickness on 
board the Wilberforce so great, that only four 
or five out of the crew of nearly fifty were able 
to do duty ; whilst the Albert was in little better 
condition, and assistant-surgeon Nightingale 
was among its dead. The Soudan lost her 
surgeon, Mr. Marshall, and one man, during 
her descent from Attah; and Mr. Walter, the 
clerk, was left without hope of recovery. The 
tent of the Eglintoun tournament was pitched 
at Mount Stirling, with the Amelia schooner 
jlying off in the river: The natives at Eboe 
|and elsewhere were friendly. The king of 
| Eboe and his ladies and court were extremely 
| gracious with the party that landed there ; and 
his majesty returned the visit to the Wilber- 
force. At Attah the royalty was more digni- 
fied, but consented to all proposed arrange- 
ments. Lieut. Horston, Mr.,Belem, master, 
and Mr. J. Stirling, assistant-surgeon of the 
| Soudan, have come home; their captain, Bird 
Allen, has joined the Albert. 








GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA. 
Mr, Murchison’s Second Survey. 

Att the details of this interesting survey, with 
full illustrations of the organic remains, mineral 
| structure, and physical features of the country, 
| will as soon as possible be laid before the 
| Geological Society, and be reported at length 
/in our columns. A short sketch, written at 
| Moscow, near the close of the journey, dated 
| Sth October, 1841, and addressed to M. Fischer 
|de Waldheim, the president of the Society of 
| Naturalists of that metropolis, has been trans- 
|lated by the writer, Mr. Murchison, and pub- 
\lished in the Philosophical Magazine for the 
| present month: whence were we not to trans- 


‘fer the concluding portion of the sketch, we 








should neglect the gratification of our geologi- 
cal readers. It describes a discovery in central 
Russia; and is thus given in the words of the 
president of the Geological Society of London: 

“In concluding, however, I must tell you of 
avery interesting discovery we made in return- 
ing from Taganrog to Petersburgh. Count 
Keyserling took the line of Voroneje and the 
Don, and M. de Verneuil and myself that of 
Koursk, Orel, and the river Oka; and on meet- 
ing at Moscow our results completely agreed. 
It was, as you know, generally believed up to 
this moment, that central Russia presented a 
regular succession from older to younger de- 
posits as you proceeded from north to south. 
This is not the case. A great axis of Devonian 
rocks, or old red sandstone, having a width of 
at least 120 miles, rises in the heart of the 
country around Voronejeand Orel, and stretches 
to the W.N.W., in which direction it probably» 
connects itself with deposits of the same age 
in Lithuania and in Courland. This discovery 
seems, indeed, to have an intimate relation to 
one which we made in entering Russia early in 
the spring, near to Schavli in Lithuania, of 
much red ground, and a band of upper Silurian 
rocks. In fact, it also explains the cause of 
the great difference which exists between the 
deposits of the carboniferous basin of the Donetz 
and those of your Moscow region, now proved 
to constitute a vast basin: for as the two seas, 
in which these deposits were accumulated from 
high antiquity, were separated by the ancient 
lands in question, so must we infer that the 
conditions and nature of their shores, their 
rivers, their currents and bottoms (on which, 
ofcourse, the nature of marine deposits depends), 
must have been essentially different. This dis- 
covery also proves the symmetry of the opposite 
edges of the Moscow basin; since, inadvancing 
from the governments of Tula and Kaluga on 
the south, we see the same ascending order as 
that which we before described in the Waldai 
hills on the north. In both tracts the Devonian, 
or old red rocks, with Holoptychius nobilissimus, 
and many fishes and shells of that system, well 
known in the British isles, pass under the lowest 
strata of the carboniferous era, and serve as a 
base-line to those thin beds of poor coal asso- 
ciated with Unio sulcatus and Productus gigas 
(hemisphericus, Sow.), which are at present the 
subject of new researches on the part of the 
Russian government.” 

Mr. Murchison mentions that the emperor, 
his ministers, and officers, have powerfully and 
kindly contributed to the results of the survey 
by every possible aid and support which geolo- 
gists could receive. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 8.—Taylor’s Calendar of the Meetings of the 
Scientific Bodies of London for 1841-42 contains 
information as to thirty-one societies, but the 
Pharmaceutical is not among them. This arises, 
not from the insignificance, but from the youth- 
fulness of the Pharmaceutists as an organised 
body, and from their not having up to this time 
—their eighth meeting, it appears—been able 
to procure a suitable location. This loss of no- 
toriety to the society has been, we should think, 
judging from the assemblage and the entertain- 
ment of Wednesday evening, the members’ in- 
dividual gain. The,private apartments of Mr. 
Bell, with excessive and refined liberality, have 
been now for eight meetings threwn open for 
their reception. It is pleasing to witness the 
union of the arts and sciences—we mean here 
more particularly of the fine arts; the practical 
chemist, for instance, promoting and encourag- 
ing the labours of the artist, and adorning hig 
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walls with the productions of the easel, as in the 
case of Mr. Bell of Oxford Street. The whole 
of the walls of his drawing-rooms, ay, and the 
folding-doors, were hung with pictures—princi- 
pally, as far as a rapid glance could observe, of 
modern masters; and the refreshment-room 
similarly with good engravings. The attend- 


ance of chemists, druggists, and of the medical | of Mr. Schomburgk’s late survey, extracts from 


profession, was very numerous; amongst them 
were Professors Brande and Graham, Dr. Per- 
eira, &c. &c. At this period of the week we 
can merely give the heads of the papers read, 
and have in our review referred back to their 
published proceedings. The papers read on 
Wednesday were :—1. “‘ On the insufficiency of 
albumen as an antidote to corrosive sublimate¥ 
with some remarks on the properties of a re- 
medy lately proposed,” by John T. Barry. 2. 
“ On the composition of the pulvis antimonialis 
ompositus and Dr. James’s fever-powders,”’ by 
Mr. Payne. 3. “ On the formation of fulmi- 
nating silver in marking-inks,” by Alfred Bur- 
4. “On the potassze sulphas eum sul- 
»” by Mr. Mackay. New and ingenious 
syringes, entirely of glass, were exhibited and 
described ; also a newinstrument for the detec- 
tion of arsenic by galvanic decomposition, being 
an improvement on Marshe’s celebrated Lafarge 
instrumental test. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Anniversary Meeting, Nov. 29.—Mr. J. E. Gray in 
the chair. The report of the council announced 
that twenty members had been elected since the 
last anniversary meeting, and that the society 
now consisted of 142 members; that the dona- 
tions to the library amounted to 230 volumes, 
many of them very valuable works, and that those 
to the herbarium and museum far exceeded 
former years. The new regulations as to the 
early distribution of specimens of plants had 
been much approved; and the appointment of 
a paid curator had been found equally advan- 
‘tageous. The report was unanimously adopted. 
A ballot then took place for the council for the 
ensuing year, when the chairman was re-elected 
president; and he nominated Mr. J. G. Chil- 
dren and Mr. H. C. Watson vice-presidents. 
Mr. J. Reynolds and Mr. T. Sansom were re- 
elected treasurer and librarian. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov, 22.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., president, in 


the chair. 1. A letter was read from Colonel 
Gawler, late governor of South Australia, dated 
13th May, giving the satisfactory information 
that the government cutter Waterwitch, of 
22 tons and 6 feet draught of water, has been 
warped into the sea-mouth of the Murray, and 
now floats in the interior waters—a practical 
proof that steamers of moderate draught may 
go in and out as they please. “I think,” says 
the colonel, “ they can ascend as high as the 
Lindesay.” At the date of the letter, there 
was no news yet from Mr. Eyre, who had left 
Fowler’s Bay on the 25th February for King 
George’s Sound. Col. Gawler ‘adds: “ I have 
some decided honest flint-specimens found by 
Mr. Eyre on the surface near the head of the 
Great Bight.- The same mineral occurs on 
the sea-beach (washed up) of Encounter Bay.” 

2. Extracts of a letter from the Chev. Schom- 
burgk, dated Demerara, 19th August, were 
next read. Mr. Schomburgk is of opinion 
that the river Mocajahi is the only one by 
which the sources of the Orinoco can be reach- 
ed; and much as he is desirous of determining 
the precise position of the head of that great 
river, he will attempt it only in the event of 
its in no way interfering with the important 





business on which he is specially employed. 
Both Mr. Schomburgk and Mr. Glascott had 
been ill; but, happily, they were better at the 
time the letter was written. The course of 
the rivers Barima and Amacura is in reality 
almost opposite to what is laid down in extant 
maps. The letter makes mention of a report 


which, having been forwarded to the society 
from .the Colonial-office, through the kindness 
of Lord Stanley, were then read. 

The Boundary-commission left George Town 
on the 19th April, in the schooner Home, which 
had been chartered to convey them to the Waini, 
or Guainia ; and after a stormy passage, which 
the vessel and crew were ill calculated to meet, 
arrived at the mouth of the Waini on the 21st. 





Every thing being landed, a survey of the 


mouth of the Waini was immediately com- | 


menced by Mr. Schomburgk, assisted by Mr. 
Glascott. Though this river, from shallows 
and sand-banks, is not qualified as a resort 
for large vessels, it may be navigated by those 
of smaller size, there being at high-water 12 or 
14 feet over the bar, and a greater depth in 
the channel. As it is a tidal river, fresh water 
can only be procured within the distance that 
can be made by one boat, with one tide in its 
favour. Indeed, the difficulty of getting water 
sufficiently near induced Mr. Schomburgk to 
send away part of the expedition to a settle- 
ment of Warran Indians on the Aruka river. 
Mr. King, the superintendent of rivers and 
creeks, kindly took upon himself to command 
them. Towards the end of April, it was evi- 
dent the short rainy season had set in; and 
the party ascended the Waini to the remark- 
able passage which connects that river with 
the Barima, and which affords a ready commu- 
nication between the two rivers in boats and 
canoes. This channel, similar in some respects 
to the Cassiquiare, is known in the colony under 
the name of the Mora Creek. Where the 
party entered it, its breadth was 100 feet, and 
its depth 16. The rapidity with which the 
tide sweeps through, both at ebb and flow, and 
its winding course, render it unfit for the navi- 
gation of any thing but boats and canoes. 
Where the Barima was entered from the Mora 
the river was 700 feet wide, subject to the 
tidal influence, and its water of a dark colour. 
The Aruka, with yellowish muddy water, flows 
into the Barima. On its left bank, about fifteen 
miles from the Mora, there is a Warran village 
near the confluence of the Aruka and, Barima. 
The party went on to Cumaka, whither Mr. 
King and the rest had gone betore, and they 
found there a large assemblage of Warrans, 
with the chieftain, known by the name of 
William, bearing one of those sticks given 
by the authorities of British Guyana as a 
badge of chieftainship, and which he is said 
to have received seven years ago. These 
Indians were suffering from ophthalmia to a 
great extent, and in a frightful degree; fifty 





per cent were suffering from the disease, or in 
consequence of it had their eyesight impaired. | 
Cumaka is on a rising ground, being part of | 
the first high ground from the coast inland, | 
which forms a small chain that extends in a 
westerly direction, composed of an indurated 
ochreous clay, which on the declivities is fer- 
tile. The vegetation on the banks of the rivers 
begins to change here, from Curida, Mangroves, 
and Palms, to noble Forest-trees, from some 
of which the Warrans prepare their canoes. 
During a delay of some days at Cumaka, 
caused by illness among the party, Mr. Schom- 
burgk determined the geographical situation 
of Cumaka as an essential point for his ulterior 


| 





operations. As soonas the health of the people 
was restored, the party, accompanied by six 
Warrans, under the command of the chieftain’s 
son, descended the Barima to its mouth, which 
they reached the following day, the 11th May, 
and encamped near Point Barima, on the right 
bank of the river. The survey of the river 
was commenced on the 12th; and on the 13th 
they planted the first boundary-post at a short 
distance from Point Barima: from thence they 
proceeded to the river Amacura, and planted 
ancther post on a spot named after her most 
gracious Majesty, Point Victoria. The survey 
of the Barima was finished by the 19th May, 
The Barima near its mouth labours under si- 
milar disadvantages with the Waini; but if 
once entered, offers an uninterrupted naviga- 
tion to vessels of 250 to 300 tons burden from 
its mouth to the junction of the Aruka.  In- 
deed, a finer river for steamers could not be 
desired. Its banks, however, are marshy as 
far as its junction with the Aruka; and it is 
so much subjected to the tide, that no spot 
could be found for the night quarters of the 
party. If fresh water could be secured by 
tanks, or otherwise, the Barima and the Waini 
would offer excellent fishing-stations. The 
fish is abundant and valuable; and if the 
fisheries were followed up in a proper manner, 
they would no doubt become a useful branch 
of internal commerce. 

Mr. Schomburgk and his’party left the mouth 
of the Barima on the 20th May, and arrived at 
Cumaka, which they had selected as their depot, 
on the following day. By exposure to the 
heavy rains, illness again occurred; and on 
the 27th May, Mr. Schomburgk started for 
the Amacura, accompanied only by Mr. Echlin. 
Thirteen miles from Cumaka, in a southern 
direction, the Aruka is joined by the Arua, by 
means of which the portage is reached, which 
facilitates the communication between the rivers 
ArukaandAmacura. Mr.S., however,ascended 
the Aruka beyond the junction. In its upper part 
this river lessens materially, being scarcely 
more than thirty yards across. On its banks, 
the aromaticvanilla formed large festoons, hang- 
ing to the palm-trees, and filling the air with 
the delicious perfumes of its white flowers, 
while the waters of the river were jet black, 
and so clear, that it was impossible to see the 
line which separated an object from its re- 
flected image. Late in the evening they came 
to a Warran settlement, the Jast but one on the 
upper part of the river. Next morning they 
returned to the junction of the Arua with the 
Amacura; and having followed up the former to 
the portage, which they reached in the evening, 
their corial was passed over to the rivulets 
which flow into the Amacura. The ground 
here rises to forty or fifty feet, inclining from 
north-west to south-west, and forms the sepa- 
ration between the small streams which flow 
into the Amacura and the Barima. Though the 
portage was only about a mile across, they 
were nearly two days before they could get 
their corial to the river Yarikita, which falls 
into the Amacura. The soil here consisted of 
a rich loam, the trees were of gigantic size, 
and several of them very useful for naval and 
civil constructions. Nothing would be easier, 
if it were desirable, than to connect the Ba- 
rima with the Amacura, by cutting a canal 
across the portage. Having entered the 
Amacura, and descended to where the Otu- 
camabo flows in from the right,—this they 
ascended in order to visit a settlement of Ara- 
waahs and Warrans. They were received by 
the chief Jan in a very friendly manner; he 
was intelligent, and spoke Creole Dutch per- 
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fectly. The cleanliness of the Arawaahs was 
striking; and their freedom from those hu- 
mours occasioned by anaccumulation of chigoes, 
which are so common among the Warrans, 
distinguished them still further: neither are 
the Arawaahs subject to ophthalmia, so preva- 
lent with the Warrans. With Captain Jan as 
a guide, his crew increased by several of Jan’s 
followers, Mr. Schomburgk left the settlement 
on the 2d of June, and followed now the 
Amacura upwards. 
night at a settlement on the Amacura; but the 
Indians have abandoned that river, to fix their 
abodes along small streams, which they allow 
to be so overgrown, that their settlements are 
not easily discovered. After an intricate navi- 
gation, they found a settlement of twelve indi- 
viduals, there being besides some forty Caribs 
in the neighbourhood. On the 4th of June 
they proceeded to the falls of the Amacura, 
produced by a ledge of granite-rocks that cross 
the river and impede its further navigation. 
The course of the Amacura is much further 
westward, in ascending, than laid down in ex- 
tant maps. After having reached some more 
falls, the party returned on the Sth of June. 
The state of the weather almost wholly pre- 
vented Mr. Schomburgk from making any as- 
tronomical observations; but by chronometers 
and the firing of guns a latitude now and then, 
and the difference of longitude between Cu- 
maka and the Assecura, was ascertained. On 
the 7th of June they continued this descent 
of the Amacura, which is joined by many 
streams on its eastern or right bank, and ar- 
rived at the Coyuni, a communicating canal 
like the Mora, before mentioned, and which 
connects the Amacura with the Waicaicaru. 
There is no doubt that the Amacura is navi- 
gable for small vessels and steamers to the Ya- 
rikita. Late in the evening, the party reached 
Victoria Point; and on the 10th of June they 
reached Cumaka, where they found their in- 
valids mostly recovered. Notwithstanding the 
rainy season, Mr. Schomburgk had taken mea- 
sures to continue the survey of the Coyuni, and 
thought it would be three weeks before he 
could return toGeorge Town to refit. The paper, 
of which the above is only an extract, was 
accompanied by two plans of the mouths of the 
Barima and Waini. 

3. A letter from Dr. Beke, dated Agolalla, 
29th of May, was then read. The main point 
in this letter is an account given to Dr. Beke, 
by a man named Dilbo (a slave of the Negus, | 
or king of his Diibos country), of Narea and of | 
the great river Godjob. The chief facts we | 
were enabled, through the kindness of a corre- | 
spondent, to give in Literary Gazette, No. 1289, | 
p. 641. We subjoin a few farther particulars. 
Narea is less high, and consequently warmer 
than Shoa; it is very fertile, and contains large 
forests of coffee-trees. It possesses iron, which 
the people work. The rainy season lasts six 
months. The current money is pieces of rock- 
salt from Tigre; but small purchases are made 
with grain and cofiee. A good slave may be 
purchased for about 6/. sterling. Dilbo further 
States, that the caravans from Gondar and God- 
job, in passing to Narea, cross two rivers, the 
Dambi and the Gibbi; the latter he expressly 





between the accounts given by Dilbo and that 

of Onaré, as repeated by Mr. Jomard,. which is 
difficult to account for. Onaré frequently gives 
jas the names of a particular people, what is 
| only an appellative description of their charac- 
| ter or country. Dr. Beke’s letter then pro- 
| ceeds to examine the individual difference and 
| agreement of Dilbo and Onaré; and concludes 
| by calling attention to the probable course of 
|the great river Godjob. The secretary sug- 


known by the name of Juba; go appearing to 
be a common prefix to many names in these 


regions, and hence Godjob, Gojob, Gojub, or 
and the Juba strengthen this supposition. 
ham, was then read. 


distant, is quite flat. In places the rocks 
assume a somewhat columnar appearance. It 
has no other vegetation than a few stunted 
gum-trees and a coarse wiry grass. The other 
islands of Forestier group are mere sand- 
banks, about 50 feet high, having places cover- 
ed with a thick brushwood and wiry grass. 
These islands are reached by the people from 
the main by means of the sand-ridges which 
connect them, and which are dry at low-water 
spring-tides. They go there for turtle and 
fish. After rainy weather, fresh water is found 
among the rocks. The most curious object 
on the island is the native drawings, which are 
cut or scratched upon the rocks apparently 
with sharp-pointed pieces of the same stone. 


ability. 
seen; they are timid, and probably treacherous 
when in sufficient strength. There is a very 


A trifling supply of fire-wood may be obtained ; 


seasons. 

5. A letter from Mr. Earle states, that he 
was about to visit Dobbo, Arru, Ki, and other 
islands, and would probably go to Banda, and 
return by way of Kissa. The Prahus had come 





earlier than usual, and bronght very seasonable 











A great many drawings of these were exhibit- | 
ed at the meeting, and display much natural | lines. 


M. Ducros presented to the Academy a memoir 
on certain junctions of the skin, occasioned by 
the experiments on the effects of compressed 
air, as witnessed in the apparatus used by M. 
Triger in the coal-pits on the Lower Loire, 
which was mentioned at a former sitting.—A 
fossil bone was laid on the table by M. Segalas; 
it had been found at Montreuil, near Vincennes, 
in the gypseous (or plaster) stratum, the same 
as that observed at Montmartre. It proved 


He intended to pass the | gested, that it might be the same with that | to be one of the tarsal bones of the Anoplothe- 
| which comes into the sea at the equator, and | rium.—M. Paravez read to the Academy some 
|remarks on the travels of Lieut. Wood to the ‘ 


sources of the Oxus, in Central Asia. They 
referred to the elevation of the plateau of Pamer, 


Gojuba, and finally, by dropping the prefix, we | and to the physical characteristics of its inha- 
have Juba. The given direction of the Godjob | bitants, which shewed that they belonged to 


the same race as the Miao-Tse, or the people 


4. “An account of Depuch Island on the | of the south-western portions of China.—M. 
N.W. west of New Holland,” by Capt. Wick- | Mauduit read a memoir on the Troas and the 
This island is a large | shores of the Hellespont, in which he made 
pile of green stone rocks rising 514 feet above | several observations on the metals used by the 
the sea, while the opposite coast, only a mile | ancient Greeks in the Trojan war. 


He was of 
opinion that in no case was any defensive arm 
made by them of iron, and that the only use 
made of this metal was for arrow-heads, axes, 
and maces. In all other cases either copper 
was used, or else a mixture of copper or iron. 
—M. Sorel communicated a memoir on the 
means of compressing air and gas, especially 
the latter, which he effected by the interven- 
tion of water. This being a non-elastic body, 
and much denser than air, was better calcu- 
lated than it for compressing gaseous vapours. 
He also communicated a method of compres- 
sing air to any degree required.—A curious 
idea was proposed by M. de Lucy for prevent- 
ing accidents on railroads by the congelation 
of snow on the rails, a circumstance which had 
often been known to turn the vehicles off the 
He proposed that a pipe, propelling a 


The natives of the coast are seldom ; certain quantity of steam, should be placed 


| with its orifice before each forewheel of the 


| 


but water is not to be depended upon at all } 


ae 


locomotive engine, by which means the snow 


good and well-sheltered anchorage off the sandy | would be totally melted before the contact of 
beach on the N.E. side of the Depuch Island. | the wheel should take place. 


It had been 
found on the Basle and Strasbourg railroad 
last winter that the oil had become frozen 
in the machinery, whereby an accident had 
been occasioned; and, to remedy this, M. 
de Lucy proposed that small pipes of steam 
(confined) should be made to circulate through 


certain portions of the machinery in locomc- 


supplies, those of the stores being long since j 


expended. The most important fact in this 
letter, from a gentleman whose communications 


are always highly interesting, is, that a Prahu' 


having anchored on a mud-bank at the bottom 


of the Gulf of Carpentaria, almost out of sight | 
of the coast, had filled her casks with fresh 


water from the side. 
was told by old Nakodahs, that they had all at 
different times done the same thing, and that! 


On inquiring, Mr. Earle | 


from the circumstance they call the sea to the ; 
east of Wellesley Islands by a name signifying + 


“fresh water.” From this fact it would appear | 
that there must be a great body of water poured 
out here during the rainy season to render the | 
sea fresh so far out. Fresh cocoa-nuts, driven | 


ashore abont Blue-mud and Caledon bays after | 


1 


states has its course to the Abai, and not south- | the S.E. monsoon, would seem to imply the i 
ward. Dilbo gives the details of the route by | existence of unknown islands in the middle of i 
which he was brought from Narea to Shoa; | the gulf. The settlement was going on most 
which route may be travelled in eight days, but ; favourably; there had been no sickness, and | 


Is quite impracticable for Luropeans, by rea- 
son of the savage tribes through which it passes. 
Collateral evidence, in the possession of his 


Krapf, corroborates Dilbo’s account of his 
route. There is, however, a vast discrepancy 








not a single death in the garrison. 
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tive engines, so as to keep up a sufficient de- 
gree of heat. This applied only to the more 
delicate portions of the machinery. M. de 


; Lucy further recommended that steam should 


be used for melting the snow accumulated in 
the streets during the winter, in order to facili- 
tate the process of scavengering.—M. Dumas 
read a long memoir to the Academy on the 
method of Messrs, Elkington and Ruolz for 
fixing all kinds of metals on other metals, by 
the galvanie process, without the intervention 
of mercury. We observe that M. Sorel has 
published a letter in several journals, declaring 
that he invented this process prior to Messrs. 


| Elkington and Ruolz; and that his patent for 


galvanising iron with a zinc coating includes 
all the processes mentioned in the memoir 
above alluded to, although he has not yet ex- 
tended the operations of his manufactory to any 
but these two metals. 

At the general annual sitting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, held on Friday at the 
Hotel-de-ville, under the presidency of the Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, M. d’Avezac, as 
secretary, gave an account of the works executed 
or encouraged by the society since its first es- 


Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Nov. 29.—.'; tablishment. It appeared that during twenty 
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years, thirty prizes or medals have been dis- 
tributed by it; and that, independently of its 
monthly bulletin, it has published six volumes, 


either of learned geographical researches, the | 


authors of which have been couronnés at the 


ublic meetings of the society, or else of trans- | 


ations of important MSS. M. Berthelot, gene- 

ral secretary, gave an account of the operations 
of the society for 1841; and M. Roux de Rochelle 
read a biographical notice on the late Daher- 
Doudeauville, president of the society. 

The commission on the plans and models for 
the tomb of Napoleon is stated to have decided 
on rejecting every one of them. We have no 
means of ascertaining whether this rumour, 
which has only just been put in circulation, is 
true; but it will be a proof of great good sense 
if they have done so. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Dec. 2.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Aris—R. H. Bentley, New Inn Hall, 
grand compounder; Rev. G. W. Cockerell, Queen’s 
Coll. ; M. 1. Brickdale, student, W. H. Hughes, Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. A. O. Fitz-Gerald, Bailiol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. P. Marriott, grand compounder, 
E. Levien, R. Sumner, Balliol College; C. S. P. Parish, 
Edmund Hall; R. Walker, M. Webster, scholar of Lin- 
coln College; A. R. Webster, E. Ellis, St. Mary Hall; 
W. M. E. Milner, P. C. Kidd, J. Macintosh, Ch. Ch.; 
J. G. Mountain, postmaster of Merton College; A. N. 
C. Maclachlan, Exeter College; J. Townend, J. Kitcat, 
Oriel College; W. D. Bathurst, fellow, F. k. Thurland, 
New College ; C. W. Heaton, Jesus College; J. Addams, 
T. H. Roper, St. John’s College; T. H. House, W. TI’. 
Hutchins, Worcester College; H. J. Torre, University 
College. 

CamBrinGE, Dec. 1.— The following degrees wero 
conferred -— 

Doctor in Medicine.—T. Willis, Caius College. 

Masters of Arts. —S. R. Carver, Cath. Hall; J. N. 


Wilkins, Trin. College ; J. F. Stanford, Christ’s College. 


Bachelor of Arts.—C. Richson, Catharine Hall. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Dec, 2d.—Mr. H. Gurney, vice-president, in 
the chair. A paper was read from Mr. Halli- 
well, accompanying drawings by Mr. J. A. 
Cahusac, of fresco-paintings discovered on the 
walls of the church of Islip, near Oxford. 
Islip is said to have been the birthplace of 
King Edward the Confessor; and some part 
of the church is very ancient, apparently the 
remains of an older structure than the present. 
The paintings discovered in it, about two 
years ago, are on the walls of the more modern 
part, and are apparently of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is reason for believing that the 
whole of the church was painted in this man- 
ner; but as it is covered with five or six coats 
of whitewash, of different ages, the task of dis- 
covery is very tiresome, and not very satis- 
factory, as the figures are necessarily much 
damaged. The part uncovered at present re- 
presents the three kings presenting their offer- 
ings to the infant Jesus; a very popular subject 
at that time.—A very interesting paper was 
next communicated by Mr. C: T. Smythe, “ On 
the discovery of a Roman building in a valley 
called the Slade, near Boughton Montchelsea 
in Kent, on the estate of C. Wykeham Martin, 
Esq.” The remains of the walls were of con- 
siderable extent, and in good preservation, so 
as to admit -of a plan of the villa being taken 
previous to their demolition. The rooms, with 
the exception of one, were of small dimensions, 
with semicircular projections; and the villa 
bears a close resemblance throughout to those 
represented in the fresco-paintings of Pompeii, 
and indeed to the modern Italian style of rural 
architecture. Many fragments of pottery, Ro- 
man coins, fibulz, and other articles, were found 


|among the ruins. Drawings, in illustration of 
| the paper, were exhibited by Mr. T. Charles, 
\of Maidstone. This interesting relic of the 
times when our island was occupied by the 
Romans, presented also a curious memorial of 
the wars of the Saxon invasion. The villa had 
evidently been destroyed by an invading army. 
The walls remained to the height of about 
jthree or four feet; many parts of the floors 
and stuccoed surface of the walls had been 
broken up violently — perhaps in search of 
treasure; and the whole had then been com- 
mitted to the flames ; for the ruins were covered 
| with a thick bed of charcoal and the remains 
| of burnt wood, &c. 
Dec. 9.—Four letters, on subjects in general 
| of no great importance, were read. One, from 
Mr. Faulkner of Fulham, describing a stone sar- 
| cophagus, containing a female skeleton, found at 
Notting Hill, near Bayswater ;—a second, from 
| J. W. Ross, Esq., containing an account of 
| Druidical remains in one of the Scilly Islands ; 
| —the third, from R. Cole, Esq., communicating 
|some documents (found among the records of 
'the Exchequer, which were a short time ago 
|so unceremoniously confiscated, and of which 
the writer of this communication had bought 
upwards of two tons), relating to the new re- 
| galia made for the coronation of Charles II., 
| to replace those which were said to have been 
| destroyed by the commonwealth-men ;—and the 
‘fourth, a letter from the Rev. Mr. Dashwood, 
| communicating a list of persons committed for 
| taking part in an insurrection against the “ com- 
monwealth” at Norwich. From the third of 
these communications, it appeared that, al- 
| though Charles had seated himself on the throne 


| 
| 


| without much difficulty, he had to wait some- | 


time before he could obtain a crown.* 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
| Dec. 4.—The Earl of Munster, president, in the 
|chair. A paper by Colonel Burney, “ On the 
| statistics of the Burmese empire, was read to 
|the meeting. This paper (the numerical re- 
| sults of which were noticed in our paper of last 
| week) owed its chief interest to the satisfactory 
| manner in which it proved that former estimates 
| of the population of that country were in gene- 
| ral grossly exaggerated. The first census known 
| to have been made by the Burmese government 
| was in 1783; and the last in 1826. The results 
of these two enumerations have been invariably 


army. ‘The records have never been made 
public, but are kept with great secrecy at Ava, 
in the archives of the empire, to which very few 
persons have access. Colonel Burney, during 
his residence there, found means, after many 
attempts, to induce some of those few persons 
who were connected with what we may name 
the record-office, to bring him, at intervals, 
copies of some portions of these curious docu- 
ments, until he gradually obtained a complete 
body of information on the subject; and this in- 
formation he has given in the paper read. It 


only that of houses, not of persons; and that 
the conclusions arrived at by Colonel Burney 
are founded on the supposition that seven per- 
sons, on an average, dwell in each house. This 
is the Burmese estimate, which Colonel Burney 





* A correspondent, under the signature of P. A. N., 
referring to our remarks in last Gazette, suggests that 
if the writers of papers for the society were to read them 
occasionally, instead of uniformly inflicting the task on 
Sir H. Ellis, it might relieve a certain degree of mono- 
tony, and a little after-discussion throw more of spirit 
| into the proceedings. In most of our other literary and 
| scientific societies. there are twice as many communica- 
tions as can be used, 





used in levying taxes and in recruiting the | 


must be remarked that the Burmese census was | 


is disposed to think somewhat too high in its 
actual amount; but as he found in a number of 
cases that two or even three houses were run 
up under one roof, in order to lower the amount 
of tax levied on them, which is at so much per 
house, and not per head —and that, in these 
cases, the two or three houses are counted as 
one—he is inclined to admit the estimate as an 
average. The computation of 1783 gave the 
population at 4,209,240; and that of 1826, at 
4,230,568 ; a very little increase for so long a 
period; which the colonel attributed partly to 
the war with our government, concluded just 
before the taking of the second census, and 
partly to the wars with Siam and the Zenmay 
Shans, and the many insurrections and emigra- 
tions that have taken place during the interval 
between the two enumerations. The colonel is 
disposed to rely most on the earlier census, in 
consequence of the peculiar precautions taken, 
and the known severity of the monarch then 
reigning, who put some enumerators to death 
for making false returns, and banished many 
more. Spies and secret agents were also, in 
all suspected cases, detached, to make separate 
and independent enumerations, by way of eli- 
citing the truth. The government, in general, 
has another mode of getting at facts: it is done 
by setting the parties out of power against those 
who have taken office. The former keep on 
the watch against the malversations of their 
successors, by a tacit understanding that any 
discovery of such will ensure their return to 
the office which will become vacant in conse- 
quence. The paper was concluded by quota- 
tions on the same subject from Symes, Craw- 
furd, Cox, and Canning. 

His Royal Highness Prince John of Saxony, 
and Count Castiglione of Milan, were elected 
honorary members of the society. The Rev. J. 
W. Berry was elected a resident member; and 
Signor G. Michelotti of Turin, and Johannes 
Avdall, Esq. of Calcutta, were elected corre- 
sponding members. 

The next meeting was announced for the Ist 
of January. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Geographical, $3 p.m.; Medical, § p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Zoo- 
logical, 85 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; Geolog. 84 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8; P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 Pp... 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 v.m.; Mathe- 
matical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE GLASGOW WELLINGTON. 

M. Marocuettt, we hear from Glasgow, has sent 
down another bust of the Duke, which has been 
confided to his supporters. They whisper that 

it is an improvement upon the first; which, in- 
| deed, it could hardly fail to be; and even their 
| Opponents are inclined to believe that “ the nose 
| is very like.” A letter in the Argus of Monday 
| (signed J. P. Howden) chivalrously, but unne- 





| cessarily, defends the London press—(particu- 
| larly the United Service Journal and the Literary 
|. Gaxette)—from an assault of Mr. Sheriff Alison 
| (the proposer and out-and-out friend of Maro- 
| chetti), who in a late glowing speech is reported 
| to have thus delivered himself :—* With regard 
| to the London press, I shall only say that it has 
| espoused the cause of the minority of the sub- 
committee, in a series of articles, written with 
such intemperance and acrimony, that no gen- 
tleman in this committee—I may add, no one 
with the feelings of a gentleman in the British 
Islands—can have had any hand in their com- 
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position.” We leave our brethren who have | in its originality and freshness, instead of the 
unhappily differed from the Sheriff to excuse | chalk or liquid copying hitherto tediously in 
themselves as'they can: for the Literary Gazeltc | use or attempted, will henceforward be the 
we shall only say, without adding any thing, that medium; and to what perfection of tinting it 
jt had no personal predilections nor local ambi- | may lead may readily be imagined on the in- 
tion to gratify; but took up a national subject | spection of prints such as those already obtained. 
with a national feeling —an artistical subject | ‘'ruly does Mr. H. describe and recommend 
with more actual information respecting the | the process when he says :—* The whole of the 
merit of the design, and the comparative talent | prints now submitted to you are executed with 
of the artist, than a dozen Lanark sheriffs ; and | a brush, on stone, in the same manner as they 
that the writer nevertheless considers himself | would have been drawn on paper, with seppia, 
entitled to “‘consort”’ with as gentlemanly com- | &c.; hence in these impressions all the raci- 
pany as the great dispenser of criminal law for | ness, the smartness, and the beauty of touch, 
petty offences, and of canons of taste for great | are apparent—hitherto only to be found in ori- 
offences, who has misled his fellow-citizens into | ginal drawings on paper—the natural conse- 
this ridiculous job. {quence of a process which enables the artist to 
| produce his ideas as rapidly as they are con- 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. ceived. ‘These impressions are, in fact, all 


On Wednesday last, the society held its first 
meeting this session, which was very fully at- 
tended by members and visitors; among the 
latter we cbserved Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert 
Inglis, and others, who, as members of the 
Commission just appointed for the promotion of | 
the Fine Arts, had been invited by the Graphic | 
Society to its meetings. The tables were abun- | 
dantly supplied by contributors with drawings, | 
sketches, models, &c. ‘There were some beauti- | 
ful works in metal of the Moors, found in the | 


Alhambra; part of a large brass candelabrum, | 


| original drawings, and not the conceptions of 


men of talent transmitted by the engraver. 
That no question may arise as to the possibility 
of multiplying these impressions to almost any 


|extent, | may be permitted to add, that the 


drawing in this collection by Joseph Nash, 
from his third series of the Mansions of Eng- 
land, had been printed to the extent of 500 
before these impressions were taken, without 
any perceptible deterioration; and we may well 
imagine what wonderful works of art would now 
exist in the collections of amateurs, had Rem- 


richly inlaid; an astrolabe, &c.; anda spirited | brandt. Rubens, ‘Titian, “c. been provided 
display of calotypes versus daguerréotypes—the | with such means.”’ ‘lo all this we entirely 
former were taken by Mr. Collin, by Mr. Talbot's | subscribe ; and are happy to bear our testimony 


patent process, and had infinitely the advan- to the importance of this vaulting improve- 


tage of the portraits on the metallic surfaces. | 
Mr. 'lalbot’s are taken on paper; and either | 
the material or the process is more favourable | 
for generalising the features; there is more , 
breadth, and less of the ugly hard detail which | 
is found in the daguerréotypes: the sun is no | 
flatterer in either case; but the most indif- | 


fercnt to personal beauty would prefer the calo- , 
type; they have also the advantage of being on | 
paper; they require no twist of the neck of the 
observer to be seen at all, like their rivals on | 
the metal plates, but are viewed as, and ap- 
pear like, prints. 
interesting, especially some by Mr. Bartholo- | 
mew, some American scenes; some drawings | 
for Mr. Brockedon’s forthcoming work on | 
Italy; Mr. Lane’s beautiful and elaborate 


ment. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A WREATH FOR TILE PRINCE, 
Iene’s a wreath for the Prince! may it live evermore, 

With a bloom undiminished, a power undenied! 
Ilere’s the Shamrock, the glory of Erin’s loved shore ; 

And the Thistle of Scotland—brave, trusty, and tried ; 
ITere’s England's bright emblem, the Rose of the world, 

Still hallowed by deeds that true greatness evince ; 
Midst the banners of royalty proudly unfurl’d, 


Here's the wreath of Great Britain to welcome the! trians have been performing their feats of 


Prince! 


Many of the drawings were , May the waters of God, as they touch his fair brow, 


As they yield him a name to each Briton’s heart dez 
¢ a covenant kept midst the angels from now, 
That this son of the Church will its spirit revere ! 


Then a wreath for the Prince! may it live undecayed, 


Our loyalty, honour, and truth to evince ; 








ther; and, in some extreme cases, will turn 
them out of his house altogether, thus giving 
them their liberty. But he cannot sell a Chris- 
tian slave, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of the whole of his property. A Galla or Mos- 
lem slave a Christian owner is at liberty: to 
dispose of for money; but this very rarely 
happens, as they are generally converted to 
Christianity soon after their arrival in the 
country. In fact, the wearing of a mdtab, or 
blue silk string, round the neck is sufficient to 
constitute a Christian in the eye of the law, 
such being the distinguishing mark of all 
Christians throughout Abyssinia. All the trade 
of Shoa, and indeed of Abyssinia, is carried on 
by Moslems, the Christian natives being pas- 
sive in mercantile affairs; and they, the Mos- 
lems, sell slaves of every description and faith. 
Dr. Beke thinks that, with some exertion, a 
better order of things might be introduced, and 
the exports of Britain be remunerated by cot- 
ton and other produce, the growth of a healthy 
system protected by our increasing influence 
at Aden and on the Red Sea. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane Theatre is announced to open on 
Monday the 27th with several new and laudable 
arrangements for the conveniency of the public 
and the improvement of theatrical representa- 
tions, especially as regards the room for pro- 
menading and refreshments. 

Adelphi.—If Norma had been an unsuccessful 


| opera, it would have been made popular by the 
very absurdity of its burlesque representative ; 


being most successful, its popularity will be 
only increased by its quaint rival at the Adei- 
phi, where Norma is enormously acted by Paul 
Bedford, Adalgisa by Wright, and Pollio by 
Mrs. Grattan, who sing nonsense-verses for 
twenty minutes amidst the most uproarious 
merriment of delighted audiences. 
Astley’s.— Mr. Batty’s company of eques- 


horsemanship in a temporary circus, erected at 
the late National Baths in the Westminster 


{ . ° 
‘T,; Road, to very full, though not fashionable, 


audiences. ‘Ihe performances are amusing 
enough; but a much better kind may be ex- 


ected when Mr. Batty has his regular drama- 
drawings in Egypt; Messrs. Arundale and | Midst the banners of royalty proudly display'd, tie license at Astley’s cen shithoatre. 
2 45 ’ : 4 Here’s the wreath of Great Britain to welcome the y I 

Bonomi’s drawings and plates for their work Prince ! 
on Egypt; and J. Bell’s fine sketches of designs | 

for the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief were | 
among the fine things—literally too numerous | 
to mention. | 


CARLES SWAIN. = 








VARIETIES. 
Falls of Niagara.—The American papers an- 
nounced, some few months back, that the Falls 


eas : . _ Iv No. 13 of The Friend of Africa is a very in- | had taken their departure, and had carried with 
Lithotinting.—A fortnight since we men- | teresting letter from Dr. Beke, dated Ankober, | them considerable portions of the banks of the 


tioned an extraordinary advance which had | 21st June, (the same enterprising traveller from | river, the islands, the ferry-house, the mills or 
attended the skilful experiments of Mr. Hull- | whom we inserted a valuable communication in factories, the contiguous clearings fields houses. 
mandel in lithography; and only refrained trom | a preceding No.), who gives a complete account | fences, rim At the time, we gave non conhanee ned 
expressing a more decided opinion on the sub- | of the state of domestic slavery in the kingdom | the announcement, considering it only an inge- 
ject in consequence of not having seen and ex- | of Shoa. Bondage is hereditary ; even if-a free | pious and elaborate facetiousness; but we have 
amined any proofs of the new art, and disliking | woman marry a male slave, their children are | been this week convinced of its truth by an in- 
(as we always do) to speak from hearsay, how- | the property of the husband’s master. Some spection of them in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
ever trustworthy, when it is in our power to | exception exists in respect to Negiis male slaves, | dilly, where they have located themselves for a 
ascertain the matter ourselves. We have now | who enjoy greater privileges, and, if they marry | short time. Of course their long journey has 
before us samples of Mr. Hullmandel’s works, free women, can hardly be recognised as slaves | reduced their dimensions considerably ; but for- 
and we must say are more than pleased—we | at all, beyond the performance of their allotted tunately neither rock nor ripple, island nor 
are delighted and astonished by their artistical | tasks. Death-bed manumissions are not in-| islet, nor factory, nor field nor fence, have 
freedom and beauty. They are of every style: | frequent; but, to be valid, they must be wit-| been lost: a mile and a half square without a 
animals after ‘I'yler, landscapes after Harding, j nessed by the owner’s contessor. Their treat- | stick or stone displaced—diminished, however, 
interiors and figures after Nash, sea-pieces ment is generally mild; though, if taken ill,! from 90 feet to an inch—has arrived safely ; 
after W. E. Smith, and domestic subjects, bo- | they are treated, in an odd way, like young | and the Falls and the surrounding country, as 
tany, &c. Xe. after various other hands; and | hired servants—viz., they have their feet or they existed in 1827, may now be seen in Lon- 
ail of them are charming where charm could | hands tied together, and are kept without food,| don. The only natural adjuncts that have not 
be looked for, and accurate where accuracy was or beaten. If they continue incorrigible, their migrated are, the roarings of the cataract, and 
required. The discovery must make a great | proprietor will part with them to a friend, or} the misty foam that breaks the sunbeam into 
change in lithography, The artist’s brush itself, | some person of authority, in exchange for ano- | rainbow splendour, Loud and deep sounds 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ABYSSINIA. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








doubtless add to the sublimity, and brilliant 
colours:to-the beauty of the scene. But with- 
out the8éIfhere is much to admire in a land- 
scape. * Go, then, and see the Falls of Niagara, 
in Piccadilly ; go, all who have a love of nature, 


or a feeling of admiration for art, and skill, and | 


industry. For, need we add? what we have 
above attempted to describe is a model, from 
the hands of Mr. Catlin, of the Falls, on an 
accurate scale of proportion, shewing the geo- 
logical character, and every house, tree, bridge, 
island, &c. of the vicinity, coloured to nature. 
In Mr. Catlin’s own expression to us on Wed- 
nesday, “ It is a faithful portrait, to the primi- 
tive wood, to a tree, toa field, to a fence, to a 
house,—ay, I may even say, to a door and to 
a window.” 

Missourium, or Missouri Leviathan. — The 
nearly complete skeleton of an enormous ex- 
tinct animal, 32 feet in length and 15 in height, 
found by Mr. Albert Koch near the shores of 


the river La Pomme de Terre—a tribute of the } 


Osage, in Burton county, in the state of Mis- 
souri, and singularly enough called, as tradition 
goes, by the Osage Indians, Big- Bone River— 
has been brought to this country by the disco- 
verer, and is about to be exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. We had a hurried, and therefore in- 
complete, examination of the fossi} marrowless 
monster on Thursday. Independent of size, the 
most striking features ofthe Missourium (Koch) 
are the feet—the fore-feet with four toes and a 
thumb, evidently prehensile, the bones of the 
fore-arm therefore arranged so as to enable the 
animal to feed himself with the fore-foot, after 
the manner of the beaver—and the tusks, each 
10 feet in length, exclusive of the root. One 
of these is stated to have been, when discovered, 
tixed in the socket, and therefore their position 
accurately determined. In relation to the 
head, they (each) form a horizontal semicircle, 
measuring, from one point to the other, follow- 
ing the curvature, 21 feet, in a straight line 
between the extremities 15 feet. There are 
numerous other anatomical peculiarities con- 
ducive to a knowledge of the habits of the 
“ leviathan;” but we cannot at present enlarge. 
Mr. Koch, we understand, has letters of intro- 
duction to}Professor Owen, and other eminent 
comparative anatomists in England. The au- 
thority of the former will suffice to establish 
the position of the “ Missourium” in the ex- 
tinct animal kingdom, and to confirm or con- 
fute the conclusions of the discoverer. Mr. 
Koch, in the latter part of his pamphlet, as- 
serts that, in juxtaposition with these and 
other huge remains, he has found evidences— 
arrow-heads, &c.—of human existence contem- 
porary with fossil animals. What will geolo- 
gists say to this? 

Sir F. Chantrey.—Report says, but we have 
not had time to ascertain how truly, that Sir 
F. Chantrey has left 3000/. a year at the dispo- 
sal of the Royal Academy, for the encourage- 
ment of the arts in ways laid down, and also 
300. a year an endowment to the president. 
He has bequeathed 2000/. each to his three 
executors, of whom one is Mr. Jones the dis- 
tinguished painter, of whose charming produc- 
tions we have of late seen too little, The 
death of an artist like Chantrey is no doubt a 
loss to the arts; but there is some consolation 
in this munificent disposition of a portion of his 
large fortune, and also in the opening which 
will be made for other sculptors of high desert, 
who were too much excluded from public works 
and eminent business by the almost monopoly 
enjoyed by their late associate. Baily, Lough, 
Wyatt, Behnes, Westmacott jun., Macdonald, 
Campbell, Gibson, and others, will now have 


better chances of having their genius appre- 
ciated and their talent employed. 

David Don, Esq.—We regret to see in the 
| Newspapers an announcement of the death of 
this celebrated botanist, in the house of the 
Linnean Society, Soho Square, on Wednesday, 
at the early age of 42. Mr. Don had been for 
some time in indifferent health, probably brought 
on by the indefatigable pursuit of his favourite 
science, of which he was professor in King’s 
College, London. His works are numerous, 
and held in the highest estimation both for 
practical and theoretical knowledge. His man- 
ners were most modest and unassuming; his 
| affability in communicating information at all 
|times to friends and strangers willing, and 
; endeared him to the private circle, as his great 
attainments did to the public. 

Ratcliffe’s Patent Inkstand—We do not like 
to offer an opinion of any of these useful im- 
provements till we have given them a fair 
trial; but, having done so, we think we are 
benefiting the public as much as the inventor 
by disseminating a knowledge of their merits. 
This Ratcliffe’s inkstand has in a fortnight be- 
come such a favourite with us, that all our 
others (the mothers of very many MSS.) are 
discarded ; and our dip is confided to an ex- 
tremely neat and convenient article, by simply 
turning the glass of which round one way we 
have a plentiful supply of the fluid; and by 
turning the other, it sinks into its well, and is 
preserved from dust, from thickening, and from 
accident. It is an excellent contrivance. 

Royal Free Hospital, Greville Strect.—In these 
times of more than usual distress, it is a duty 
of every branch of the press to remind the be- 
nevolent of those charities whose object is to 
relieve destitution and save the wretched from 
perishing. The Hospital in Greville Street is 
one of the most practically valuable for such 
purposes. When, perhaps, the doors of the 
workhouse are shut in the face of the cold and 
hungry and miserable, its accommodation is 
open to them as far as its means and funds ad- 
mit. If it had more, it would do more—for it 
is excellently conducted ; and we are glad to 
see that an anonymous lady, under the signa- 
ture of M.C. (Most Charitable), has just given 
a well-timed 190/. to this institution. Many a 
sad and weary heart will it relieve amid the 
severity of wintry storms. 

The Surrey Theatre. —On Monday night an 
alarm of fire behind the upper gallery in the 
Surrey Theatre had nearly led to fatal results ; 
but was happily subdued before the audience 
got into danger from excitement and terror. 

The Goodwin Sands.— A proposal is in pro- 
gress to make a harbour of refuge within the 
Goodwin Sands, connected with the lighthouse, 
of which so much was put in the newspapers 
some months since. 

Cambridge Camden Society.—A sort of schism 
in this society has led to some expostulation in 
the local journals; one party thinking that, in 
antiquarian zeal, the other party would devote 
more money to art than is consistent with the 
application of funds to the more important ne- 
cessity of church-extension, though executed 
in the plainest and cheapest way. 

a Name.—The present Smithfield Cattle- 
show is under the direction of Mr. Bull-knows— 
who spells his name, however, in a Frenchified 
manner, Boulnois. 

The Red Crab of India.—Near Cape Palmyra, 
on the coast of Coromandel, a correspondent 
of the Times describes myriads of small red 
crabs, which burrow in the sands so quickly as 
to mock the sight of the traveller, like a mirage 
—reversing the order of making the green one 











—. 
red. A plant-root yielding an admirable crim. 
son dye abounds in the same locality, and, if ag 
stated, might be a valuable article of commerce, 
To conclude the colouring, red flamingoes de. 
vour the red crabs. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKs, 


Prof. Low’s Illustrations of the Breeds of Domestic 
Animals, Part XII. Sheep, 21s. coloured. — Taste: a 
Lecture, by the Rev. R. Jones, D.D., 8vo, 1s.—The 
Blue Belles of England, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. p. 8yo 
1/. 11s. Gd. — The Young Islanders: a Tale, by Jefferys 
Taylor, fep. 7s. — A Blue-Coat Boy’s Recollections of 
Hertfurd School, by G. Wickham, fep. 4s. Gd.—The 
Royal Alphabet of Kings and Queens, by J. Gilbert 
fep. 5s.; or coloured, €s—Commentary on the Gospels, 
by S. Thomas Aquinas, Vol. I., Part 2, Svo, 10s. 6d,— 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 2d edit. post 8vo, 9». éd— 
An Historical View of the Law of Maritime Commerce. 
by J. Reddie, 8vo, 14s. — Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
Vol. XXXII. Exotic Moths, fep. 6s. — Plain Sermons 
by Contributors to “ Tracts for the Times,” Vol, IL. 
8vo, 6s. 6d.—Gray and Percy’s Key to the Bible, vo, 
13s.—Hutchinson’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Greek, 8vo0, 
8s.; Greek and Latin, 9s.—Rambles in Ceylon, by Lieut, 
De Butts, post 8vo, 10s.—Six Plain Sermons, by Phila- 
lethes, 18mo, 2s.6d.—Exempla Necessaria ; or, Elemen- 
tary Latin Exercises, by J. Burtt, 3d edit. 18mo, 2s. 6, 
—The Chemist, edited by C. and J. Watt, Vol. IL., 8vo, 
7s.—Whitby and Lowman’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, imp. 8vo, 25s.—Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s 
Commentary on the Old and New ‘Testament, 4 vols, 
imp. 8vo, 4/. 10s.—Scripture Scenes (32 Engravings), 
aq. 5s.—The Warning, translated from the German, sq. 
2s. 6d.—Dr. Miiller’s Elements of Physiology, by Dr. Baly, 
Vol. II., 8vo, 20s.—Dr. Channing's Works, Vol. 1., 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—Hours in Norway, Poems, &c., by R. M. Laing, 
fep. 5s. 6d —Church Architecture, with Lilustrations, by 
J. L. Petit, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s.—The English Constitution, 


| by G. Bowyer, post 8vo, 15s.— Baxter's Agricultural 


Annual for 1842, fep. 5s. 6d.—Hours with the Muses, by 
J.C. Prince, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s.— Additional Plates to 
Whishaw’s Railways of Great Britain, 4to, 7s. Gd.—The 
Earth, by M. Higgins, new edit., with I)lustrations, 
12mo, 8s. 6d. — Charles O'Malley, Vol. IL., 8vo, 12s.— 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1 vol. 8vo, 20s.; or 
with Illustrations, 28s.—The Prophecy of Balaam, with 
other Poems, by Helen Lowe, fep. 6s.— Home Educa- 
tion, 4th edit. fep. 6s.—Elementary Geology, by E. Hitch- 
cock, 2d edit. post 8vo, 10s.— Robert and Frederick: a 
Boy’s Book, fep. 7s.—The Old Curiosity Shop, imp. 8vo, 
13s.—Barnaby Rudge, imp. 8vo, 13s.—Master Humph- 
rey’s Clock, Vol. II1., imp. 8vo, 10s. 6¢. — Godmother's 
Tales, by Mrs. Hofland, sq. 2s. Gd. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... | From 40 to 50 | 29°39 to 29 
Friday ..... | 46 .. 5 | 28°95 
Saturday ... 40 .. 50} 29°15 
Sunday .... - 39 .. 49] 29°81 
Monday .... 36 52 | 29°52 
Tuesday.... 48 | 29°79 29°74 
Wednesday... 8].... 52 | 29°43 .. 29°34 
Wind south-east and south-west. On the 2d, morn- 
ing clear, otherwise overcast; the 3d, overcast, raining 
nearly all the day, and heavily at times, with boisterous 
wind; the 4th, afternoon cloudy, with rain, otherwise 
clear; the 5th, morning clear, afternoon and evening 
cloudy; the 6th, evening clear, otherwise overcast, 
small rain fell nearly all the day; the 7th, morning 
clear, otherwise overcast, small rain fell in the evening; 
the 8th, morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise generally 
clear, a shower of rain between 3 and 4¥.m. A brilliant 
meteor seen in the zenith about twenty minutes past 
five on the evening of the 8th. Rain fallen, 1-07 inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32° north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 


) 
29°40 
29°95 
29°65 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢> “ A London acquaintance of mine, who is here at 
present, assurés me that he saw a letter from Madame 
Lafarge to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, which had 
accompanied a copy of her Memoirs, sold there for 20/. 
So says a correspondent in the Augsburg Gazetle; and 
we wish it had been true.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

We are informed that we were misinformed (though 
by a distinguished performer) respecting the circum- 
stances attendant upon Mr. Macready’s retirement from 
the Haymarket Theatre. It took place in consequence 
of an arrangement with Mr. Webster. 

We are forced to decline ‘* The Recovery.” Our 
friend must not use so many expletives in such short 
compositions. 

R. W. T. B. must be withheld. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


¥ TO Exutarrors.—All PICTURES and WORKS of 
tor EXHIBITION and SALF, must be sent to the 
DAY, the vg Sl and TUESDAY, the 11th of 
between the Hours of Ten in the Morning and 
after which time no Picture or other Work of 
Portraits and Drawings in Water-Colours are 


—Nor 
ART intended 
Gallery an 

JANUARY com. 
Five in the Evening, 
‘Art will be received. 
inadmissible. 

N.B, No Picture will be received for Sale that is not bona fide the 
property of the Artist. With the hope of encouraging the exertions 
of young Artists, the take this opportunity of again | 
announcing thei intention of giving, next year, Four Premiums of) 
Fifty Guineas each, for Pictures that have not been previously exhi- 
bited. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Just sabliehed, 


PORTRAIT of the late SIR FRANCIS 
CHANTREY, drawn on Stone by Farruanp, from a 
Sketch by Weeks, made in 1839. 
Prints, 4s.; proofs, 6s. 
Published by M. M. Holloway, Priutseller, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





By R. Ackermann, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191 Regent Street, 
PORTRAIT OF MR. RICHARD 
TATTERSALL, of Hyde Park Corner. 
Engraved by W. Giller, from an Original Painting by C. Hancock. 
Private Proofs, 21. 2s.—Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6¢.—Prints, lis. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 


PHYSICIAN, attached to a large Metropolitan Hospital, in 
extensive private practice, wil ready after Christmas to receive 
into a ee a young Gentleman as IN-DOOR PUPIL, or AP- 
PRE “whose entire course of study, to qualify him for obtain. 
ing Ady aomae to practise either as Physician, Surgeon, or General 
Practitioner, will = scrupulously attended to. As uncommon 
advantages and opportunities of acquiring both practical and theore- 
tical knowledge of the duties of the profession can be offered by the 
Advertiser, a liberal Premium will be expected, 

Apply to M.D., care of Messrs. Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, 
Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 


PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 
PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
Faculty as unequalled for Infants’ Food and the sick Chamber, 

With each Packet are directions for eee a Co x Beverage, 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Infants and for Mothers | 
during the period of nursing. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for “ Robinson's Patent,” and to 
observe on each Packet or Canister the words, “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signaiure of “ MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 





ron S CHINESE CEMENT.— 


The extraordinary properties of this page Sys? make it 
one of the most useful articles ever presented to the public. It is 
perfectly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 
of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 
anew fracture is almost certain yi take place rather than a eg sce 
in the original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cen s for the 
fixing and me: vling of China, a, aud Ivory; the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. 

Sold whoiesale and retail, in bottles, at Is. Gd., 2s. id., 4s. 6d.,and 
7s. Gd., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofela and Co., Cutlers and 
Razor- Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointinent, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 

Blofeld’s London-made Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 
Middle Row, Holborn. 
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J. DENT, 82 ST RAND, wy special 
appointment CHRONOMETER and WATCH-MAKER to 
the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the great 
Government Reward for the unequalled verformance of his Chrono- 
meter, No. 114, which only varied 54 hundredths of a second in 
twelve months. In addition to this distinction, he has Laer received, 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admir » the highest 
reward now given by their Lordships for the good eeehinnaiee of 
yore 
t. Dent, anxious to remove any prejudice which might arise to 
singel business, from the idea that his attention is exclusively 
devoted to instruments = the highest order, begs to state, that while 
his principal care is 9 y directed to the latter, he is not 
unmi: im of the Be: ex ture of Watches; which, while they are 
greatly lower in price, are sufficiently accurate for all ses mu 
poses, and will, therefore, be always most in demand, The whole 
of his extensive stock of Watches has had the advantage of his selec- 
tion and examination; and he has arranged a department, under 
competent superintendence, for offering - the public good plain 
Watches at as low a price as is comp: le with any pretensions to 
correctness, fully anticipating from an increase of business an advan- 
tageous compensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or —— ‘s 
Gold Watches, from 10/. 10s. cach ; Silver ditto, from 41. 4 


82 Strand. 


NVELOPE-CASE and ONE HUNDRED 
ENVELOPES for ONE SHIL LING. — Envelopes from 6d. 
the 100; black bord Envelopes, eight dozen for 2s. 6 Envelope- 
Cases in great varicty. An extensive assortment of Ladies’ Compa 
nions, Albums, Scrap-Books, and Blotting-Books, from 1s. each. 
Crests elegantly engraved on Name-Plate for 6s.; Name, without the 
Crest, 2s. Gd. “100 Cards printed for 2s. Gd. Writing Papers, mace 
by the best Kentish and other makers, from Is. fd. the quarter ream. 
Manuse Tipt Precedent, Students’ Note-Books, and Account-Books, in 
every description of ruling and binding. 
At LIMBIRD’S, 145 Strand, faci eS Cathcrine Street, 
terlvo Bridge and Somersct How: 


etween Wa- 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Gjcorrsa WIDOWS’ FUND SOCIETY. 
Instituted a.p. 1815, 
Head Office —Evinsurcu, 5 St. ANDnew’s Squark. 
The oldest and most extensive Life Office in Scotland, 
ce lated Fund exceedi 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY THOUS! AND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDs. 
BONUS ADDITIONS, varying from 11 to SO per Cent on the sum 
ured, according to the date of assurance. 
The WHOLE PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Assurances effected PREVIOUS to 31st DECEMBER are entitled 
to participate in the PROFITS of the CURRENT YEAR. 
Edinburgh, Sept. \8il. JOHN M: merely Maneger. 
HUGH M'‘KEAN, 7 PALL MALL, 
AGENT FOR LONDON. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 
On Saturday, lst January, 1812, 
And to be continued each Saturday till the whole is completed, 
Numoper I., Patce Tworencs, 
Containing one sheet royal 8vo, double columns, of 
. oh ry RR 
AVERLEY ; ‘TIS SIXTY YEARS 
SINCE. With all the Author’s Introductions and Not 
To be immediately followed by y Mannering,” “ The Pee oom ” 
and all the other Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Proprietors are anxious to meet the wishes of many intelli- 
gent correspondents among the Working Classes, who oe gern that, 
rate pe | the great circulation and unparalleled celebrity ot 
the WAVERLEY NOV thousands upon thousands of our indus- 
trious countrymen have yet to form z aintance with the Baron 
Bradwardines and Fergus M‘Ivors, the Meg Merrilies and Dominie 
Sampsons, the Edie Ochiltrees, Old Mortalities, Die Vernons, Rob Roys, 

feunie Deanses, and numberless other immortal creations of the 
Prince of Novelists. The Edition mow announced will, it is hoped, 
be allowed to put these marvellous performances within the reach of 
the masses. 

It is expected that the entire Novels will cc about 260 
sheets; and besides the Weekly Issue, a Monthly stite hed Part, price 
“rarer will be delivered with the Magazines. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and stoneman, London. 








Important New Historical Work. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. Svo, price 28s. 
MEMORIALS OF THE anasr. 
IVIL WAR IN ENGLAND, 


From 1616 ro 1652. 
al Letters, in the Bodleian Library, of Charles 
the First, Charles the Second, Queen Henrietta, Prince rg Prince 

Maurice, Prince Charles Lodovic, Duke of York, Hyde Earl of © a 
rendon, ‘Archbishop Sancroft, Marquis of Worcester, a o ! 

Oliver Cromwell, Sir Thomas Fairfax, ress 9 ~Geners onk, Major. 
Guaneal Skipton, Colonel Ireton, Admiral Blake, aa of numerous 
other eminent persons, 

By the Rev. HENRY CARY, M.A. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great ee Street. 


| Faited, from Ori 


On the 15th will be mare hed, 
A Nuw Eprrron or 


OEMS by the Lady FLORA HASTIN 


Beautifully printed in toolseap Svo, with a sins by — 
neth M‘Leay, Eoq., engraved in line by Horsburgh, price 7. 
ew copies remain of the large edition, which, with proof im- 
pressions of the Portrait, may be had at 15s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, London 





EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL 
of ARTS and SCIENC No. CXX., Conjoined Series, 

for DECEMBER, illustrated with Plates, contains the Specifica- 
tion of Y Improved Loom — Hornby and Kenworthy’s Appa- 
ratus for Sizeing Warps—Dyer and Smith’s for winding Rovings on 
Bobbins — Roberts's _Knife-hand 
Curricle — Knight’s Bleaching A ratus ~—- Brockedon's Corks — 
and many other omen Inver . ‘Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. Lists of English, Scotch, and Irish l’s- 
tents, and Celestial Phenomena. 


Published by W. Newton, at the Office for Patents, 66 C hancery 
Lane, and Town-hall Buildings, Manchester; Sherwood and Co., 
Paternoster Row; Simpkiu and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 
sold aA all Booksellers. 


-Grant’s Fuel — Maugham’s 


In the Press, and will be published aa a in 1 vol. 


rice Ss. 
YDROPATHY; or, THE COLD- 
Bishi: R CURE: as prac tised by VINCENT PRIESSN 
eng Aust Shewing how this extraordi ary 
s or any former age, by the 
nifold ways), Air, and Exercise, cures, 
x Fe ations, Cholera, and 
e dises ses, and effectually eradicates from the system Gout, 
Ti &e. 
T. CLARIDGE, Fsq. 
Author of the “Guide * the Danube to Turkey and Greece, and 
overland to India.” 
J. Madden and Co., § Leadenhall street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED TIIIS DAY. 
In small $vo, price 8s, 

HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the 
i PASSION of OUR LORD HARMONISED. With Re- 
flections. 

; By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's pee emg pen iremerion Piece; and 
Oxford. 








CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, royal Svo, 2/. 2s.; or India Proofs, 3/. 3s. 


HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
By LORD BYRON. 

A new and beautifully Illustrated Fdition, embellished with Sixty 
Vignette Engravings by Fixpex, from original Drawings made hy 
eminent Artists; and a Map of the Author’s Route through Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, &c.; with Picturesque Border; and a Portrait of 
Lord Byron in his Sesion dress, never before engraved. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
Monument of Lysicrates. 32. Rousseau. 
2. Delphi. | 35. Lake Leman. 
34. Chillon. 
Ouchy (Lausanne). 


Vewstead, 
Cintra, 
Matra, 
Tals — St. Mark's. 

steeds of Brass, 
Petrarch’s Tomb at Arqua, 
. Petrarch’s House. 
Tasso. 
. Florence. 
Venus de —_ 
Santa Croc 
45. Thrasy mene. 
j. Temple of Clitumnus. 
. Soracte. 
s. Rome 
. The Wolf. 
50). Tomb of Cecilia Metalla. 
- Rome.—Column of Phocas. 
. Fount of Egeria. 
53. Rome.—Coliseum. 
- The Gladiator. 
Rome. — Interior of the Coli 


t. 
Acropolis. 
5 Temple of Jupiter, 
sibraltar, 


. Tepaleer 
. a of Palikars. 
1. Pa 


Cc vnntantinople, 
Colonna. 
Marathon. 


seum. 
i. Mole of Hadrian. 
Rome.—St. Peter’s (Interioy. 
58. The Laocoon, 
5%. Apollo. 
6U, Lake Albano, 


5. Ada. 
6. Maison de Roi, Brussels. 
+ Soignies. 
3. Drachentels. 
. Ehrenbreitstein, 
30. Aventicum, 
Mont Blanc, 
* Copies of the work are always kept in morocco; and a few 
goa the Plates on India paper can be had in a Portfolio. Price 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR JUVENILE ANNUAL. 

Embellished with Six Engravings on Steel, price 5s. cloth, 
HE RECREATION for 1842. A Gift- 
Book for Young Readers, embracing such subjects as are 
particularly fitted to interest and improve the youthful mind. Per- 
he Narratives and Adventures, Scenes and Incidents of Foreign 
el, Sketches in Natural History; interspersed with Poetical 

Selec tious from the Works of our most esteemed authors, 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street ; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





SEKMONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
In Bvo, price 10s. Gd. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS for the 
WINTER QUARTER: being the Weeks between Advent 
Sunday and Lent. (Forming the Fifth Hess of Sermons.) 


@y JOHN HENRY VMAN, B.D. 

Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxtord; pic) Kr ellow of Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 

In the press, by the same Author, 


Parochial Sermons for the Spring Quarter. 


Corrected to the present Time, in 8vo, price 1/. 10s, 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM COLLEN, Esq. 
® he Supplement, containing the Creations, &c. to the present 
time, may be had separate. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane ; 
Cadell and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
other Proprictors. 


J., G. and F. Rivingtons; 
Hatchard and Son; and the 





Now ready, 26 Plates, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4/. 4s. 


ees AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


By EDWARD LEAR. 
Thomas M‘Lean, 26 Haymarket. 

Sow ready, new Edition, much enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 
TUART’S ATHENS. The Antiquities of 
Athens and other Monuments of Greece; with Seventy 
r red from the great work of STUART and 
REVETT, with copious descriptions, forming a valuable intro- 

duction tu Grecian Architecture. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





KING EDWARD S1XTII’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 
ATINZA GRAMMATIC# RUDI- 
MENTA, or LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
This Grammar, founded on that generally used j in Schools, retains, 
as far as possible, the form and E anguaye of the original, with the 
incorporation of such materials as were necessary to adapt it to 
tke present state of Grammatical Knowledge. It is intended to 
serve alsy as an English Latin Grammar and a Latin Exercise- 
Book. It is printed in the same size as the ** Grecw Grammatice 
Rudimenta,” published by Mr. Murray, to which references are 
made throughout the volume. 


Also, just published, editio quarta, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 
Grece Grammatice Rudimenta in Usum 


Scholarum. 

It is the object of this work to correct the errors and supply 
the defects of the * Eton Greek Grammar,’ at the same time retain- 
ing, as far as possible, the language and form of the original. It 
has already been j ntroduced into the public schools of Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 


I. 
LPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA, 
the HINDOO and MAHOMEDAN Periods. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Il. 
V ILKINSON on the RELIGION, AGRI- 
CULTURE, &c., of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 3 vols. 
8vo, 31. 3s. nik: 


ELLOWS’ SECOND EXCURSION in 
ASIA MINOR. Imperial 8vo, 20. 2s. 


IV. 
AMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the 
BRITISH POETS. Royal 8vo, 20s. 

y 


ORROW’S ACCOUNT of the GIPSIES 


of SPAIN, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


Vi. 
W OOD'S JOURNEY to the SOURCE of 
the RIVER OXUS. 8vo, lis. 
vil. 
LARK onthe SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
of CLIMATE, Third edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
VIM. 
USTIN’S FRAGMENTS from GERMAN 
PROSE WRITERS, Translated, with Notes. Post 8vo, 


IX. 


RANT’S RESIDENCE among the NES- 


TORIAN CHRISTIANS. Svo, 8s. 6d. 
Xx 


big roy LETTERS from ITALY; with 
Sketches of the History of Literature and Art. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 17s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, in Imperial 4to, splendidly bound, price 42s. 


ALLERY of BEAUTY, or Court of 


Queen Victoria; containing Seventeen large and finely 


ved Portraits of the Female Nobility, and Vignette Title, with | 
Each Plate is surrounded by a splendid scroll | 


e 
Poetical Illustrations. 
border, 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Elegant Presents for the Season. 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS, beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 5s. cloth, or bound in moroceo, Ws. 6d. each 
volume. . 
The Authors already published are — 
Reattie. Dryden. Butler. 
Thomson. Pope. Parnell. Prior. 
Collins, Goldsmith. Swilt. Falconer. 
Kirke White. Milton. Young. Gray. 
Cowper. Shakespeare. Akenside. Spenser, 
Surrey & Wyatt. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


Burns. 





| 
i 


| 


Now ready in post Svo, with Twelve fine Engravings, neatly bound, | 
n 


norecco, lbs. 
HE CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES B. ‘TAYLER. 
The Scripture Ilustrations by the Rev. THOMAS DALE. 
With Contributions from 
The Rev. E. Bickersteth, The Rev. C. H, Townsend, 
The Rev. J. Moultrie, The Author of **’The Rector of 
Lord Francis Egerton, Valehead ;” and other distin- 
The Rey. Dr. Gilly, guished writers. 
Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street. 


In 5 vols, post 8vo, price 1, 11s, bd., closely and beautifully printed, 


Tes THOUSAND A YEAR. 


Carefully revised by the Author, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22 Pall Mail, 
L iY 





A New Christmas Gift. 
Price 2s. 6d., elegantly bound, 
waARN IN G. 


H E 
T Translated from the German, with numerous ‘Typographic 
hellish hed 





By CHARLES LOUIS SCHONBERG. 
Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Of whom may be had, a new Edition, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, of 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 


‘Translated from the German by Mrs. Austin. 





Two New American Annuals. 


HE GIFT. A Christmas and New- Year's 
Present; with Eight Engravings from paintings by T. Sully, 
C.R. Leslie, &c., magnificently bound in calf extra, 21s. 


The TOKEN, and ATLANTIC SOUVE- 
ee An offering for Christmas and the New Year, neatly bound, 
pe 
Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street, who have also just received 


JULIAN; or, SCENES in JUDEA. B 


the Author of ** Letters from Palmyra and Rome.’ Two volumes 
Bvo, 14s. 





THE BURNEY PAPERS. 


Preparing for Publication, in Monthly Volumes, uniformly with the “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” 


The Journals and Letters of Madame D?Arblay, 
Author of “ Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &c. 
EDITED BY HER NIECE. 
*,* Orders for this work, the first volume of which will be ready January 1, are requested to be sent immediately 
to the various Booksellers, to prevent disappointment. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





In One Volume 8vo, cloth, with large Original Map, price 14s. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD’'S 


ACCOUNT OF KOONAWUR IN THE HIMALAYA, 
&e. &e. &e. 
Kpitev By GEORGE LLOYD. 


What has already been published (Major Sir W. Lloyd and Captain Gerard's “Tours in i ‘ 
ady | | publ A 3 Ww. L ( ours in the Himalaya,” 2 vols, 
reagan with what is contained in this, completes all Captain A, Gerard’s Observations and Journeys 


“ It is a multum in parvo. Unquestionably it will be regarded as a vi ibuti i 
It min ‘ ¥ . ably Tega as a precious contribution to science and geographical knowle : 
page of it exhibits enthusiasm, manly earnestiiess, and philosophical simplicity of character."”— Monthly Review ne na 
“ The work is not confined to mere hical details, interesting < are i eculi but it fi 
, ] ; sogtay ails, g as they are in a country so pe a bu . scription 
the hill tribes, their manners, &c., composing altogether a valuable gift to sc ience."— Asiatic een si aac 
* Intelligence of much interest will be found in every part of this vol yhi i i 
ae. en _interest ! olume, which we u a . . exioi witt "i 
Sir W. Lloyd's tormer publication.”—Literury Gazette. : . a my th Come REN: IE, ae 
“ Captain Gerard was one of the most indefatigable of all Eastern travellers. 
the industry and accomplishments of the author in the most favourable light.” 
“ The account of the soil, climate, productions, birds, animals, insects, &c. is vi i i 4 
‘ f 4 i ate, Se . s ery full, and grows P atte e reul 
Hh opraagese | sey of a marvellous tale. Districts such as Koonawur are, in fac’ n dis esha rye hth 
fabulous gardens in the Arabica Nights’ Eutertainmeuts. We wish we were able to indicate the curiosities Captain Gerar: 
ft 1 d a e curiosities Captain Gerard he 
into his book; but we must be satisfied with merely referring the reader to the work itself; he will be paid for his pains. The neta 
ing tone of this Look is not its least charming characteristic. If the adventures through which Captain Gerard passed had been “in the 
hands of some of our y akers, what : c -aptandum exploits they would have carved out of them!—what pencillings Wi Lis 
would have made trom Captain Gerarv’s Experiences !’— Atlus, Nov. 15, ISil. + is 


JAMES MADDEN anp CO., 8 LEADENHALL STREET. 
EDINBURGH : CHARLES SMITH, 87 PRINCES STREET. ABERDEEN: WYLLIE AND SON. 





His book is replete with interesting details, and exhibits 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREAT BRITAIN. 


This series of Works is i!lustrated by more than 1,700 Engravings ; all the Species have heen drawn and engraved 
under the immediate inspection of the Authors; the best Artists have been employed ; and no care or expense 
has been spared. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS, 


INCLUDING THE CETACEA. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., F.LS. 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 


Illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings ; comprising Portraits of the Animals, drawn and engraved under the 
immediate superintendence of the Author, and Vignette Tailpieces. 8vo, price 28s, 


‘* Mr. Bell’s very beautiful book ought to be in the library of every English gentleman who is interested in 
~ lca ake atone” GMmaineee and the name of the writer is a guarantee for 
MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 

Vol. I., 28s.; Vol. II., 35s.; and Parts 26, 27, and 28, 2s. 6d, each. 
MR. BELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH REPTILES. 
MR. YARRELL'S STORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 

econd Edition, enlarged, 2 vols., 3/. 
MR. FORBES’S HISTORY OF BRITISH STARFISHES. 15s. 
MR. SELBY’S HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREST-TREES. 
Six Parts, at 2s. 6d. The Work will be completed in Ten. 

MR. JONES'S GENERAL OUTLINE or tuz ANIMAL KINGDOM. 33s, 


A few Copies of each have been printed on large paper. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Ss. Gd. 





Mr. Ainsworth’s New Historical Romance. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, Illustrated with Twenty large Designs on Steel by FRANKLIN, 


OLD SAINT PAUL’S: 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE AND THE FIRE, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
IS NOW READY. 
HUGH CUNNINGHAM, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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_— 
Third edition, much enlarged, 1 vol. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


XEMPLA NECESSARIA; ov, Elemen- 

4 tary Latin Exercises on a the Parts "of Speech, and the 

Substance of Syntax, containing English Words and Sentences to 

be turned into Latin, sh, and numerous Examina- 

tion Questions to be entered on an the Commencement of the 
Accidence; with an Introduction, 


By J. BURTT, Teacher of Latin, &c. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








Price 1s. sewed, 

AY SERMONS on the THEORY of 

CHRISTIANITY. 

By a Company of BretureN, 
No. 1. The Fidianism of Saint Paul. 
By Vicrorrovs ANAtysts. 
Nearly ready, 
No. 2. The Argument of Design equal to 
Nothing without Faith. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Tn 8vo, price 6s, 
ETTERS OF DAVID HUME, 
and Extracts from Letters referring to him. 
Edited by THOMAS MURRAY, LL.D., 
Author of ** The Literary History of Galloway,” &c. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London, 


BREEDS OP CATTLE.—THE SHEEP, PART V. 
In atlas 4to, with Four beautifully coloured Illustrations, 
price 21s., Part XII. of 
LLUSTRATIONS and DESCRIPTIONS 

f the various BREEDS of the DOMESTIC ANIMALS of 

GRE ar BRITAIN. 
By D. LOW, Esq, F.R.S.E., 
Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture.” 
To be completed in Two more Parts. 
+,* The present Part is the Fifth Part of the Sheep, and contains 

the Romney Marsh, the Cotswold, and the New Leicester Breeds 
(2 plates) 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In a large volume, fep. 8vo, with Eight FE. ew by 
7s. neatly bound 


SaMvueEL Wituass, 7 
T _ Adven- 


HE YOUNG ISLANDERS. 


tures of the Seaward House Boys, their Escape from School, 
and subsequent Misfortunes. A Tale of the Last Century. 


By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. 
Tilt and Bogue, Flcet Street. 


NEW NOVEL. 






MR. JAMES 
In 5 vols. post 8vo, 
HE JACQUERIE;; or, the Lady and the 
Page. An Historical Romance. 


By P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ The Huguenot,” “ Henry of Guise,” &c, 





Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Ancient Regime. 3 vols. 
Corse de Leon; or, the Brigand. 


Longman, Brown, and Co. 


3 vols, 


London : 





RUSSIA, CIRCASSIA, AND THE CRIMEA IN 1839, 40, 
Tn 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 
J. OTES of a HALF-PAY in SEARCH of 
a HEALTH, in the above Countries. 
By Capt. W. JESSE, Unattached. 
“‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.”’ 
London: J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE, 

By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

Thirteenth Edition, Ss. 6d. 

2, The Scientific and Literary Treasury; 

a New and Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres; con- 

densed in form, familiar in style, and embracing an extensive 

range of subjects, in Literature, Science, and Art. Second Edi- 

tion, 

3. The Biographical Treasury, containing the 

Lives of Upwards of 12,000 Eminent Persons, brought down to the 

presenttime. ‘Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 


“These works are, indeed, locomotives on the railroad of the 
mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager trav eller to the ter- 
minus he must long seek in vain by any other course.”’—Atlas. 





Agriculture, &e. 


Now ready, the Concluding Volumes of the 


ANN ERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS; containing their Religion, 


By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, 
With very numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, 3/. 38. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In demy 8vo (490 pages as price Qe» elegantly ana in cloth, 


HE BOOK of the POETS, from Chaucer 
to Beattie, with Biographical Notices, and a History of 
the Rise and Progress of British Poetry. Embellished with 45 
Vignette Illustrations by the most eminent Engravers. 
It contains an entirely new selection from the ample range of our 
National Poetry; in which an attempt has been made to give a 
distinet idea of the excellence of each poet, combined with the 
most scrupulous attention to admit n oe that might in the 
slightest degree unfit it for universal per 
*,* On December 20, there will be “iblished a Companion 
Volume, containing the MODERN POETS (of the Nineteenth 
Ceutury), with the same number of Embellishments, on precisely 
the same plan. 












London: Scott, Webster, and Geary ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, &c., COMMENTARY. 
In Four very large volumes, imperial Svo, price 4/. 10s. in cloth, 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY and 
PARAPHRASE on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 

and the APOCRYPHA. 

By PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNOLD, WHITBY, and LOWMAN. 

A new Edition, in 4 vols. 

*,* In the previous editions of this work the Annotations were 

printed without the Text, thus rendering it a mere book of reference 

for the study; in this edition the Text is placed at the head of eaeh 

page, thus adapting it to general use, both in the family and the 


London: — for Thomas Tegy, 75 Cheapside: Fe may be pro- 
ured, by order, of all other Bookse 
——_ ———_ = 
BISHOP GRAY’S KEY TO THF OLD TEST AMENT, 
Copyright Edition. 
In_8vo, price 10s, Gd., the Tenth Edition, revised, of 


» , rela i M 
KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOCRYPHA;; or, an Account of their several Books, 
of the Contents and Authors; and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 
By ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

*,* This edition contains exc wera the eae and important 
ad tions and improvements introd { by the Author, at various 
into this long-established arg The ‘public are cautioned 
i of the earlier editions, in its impe niwe! state, 
just ‘Tesuell by Mr. Tegz, and printed by Mr. Vincent, of Oxfor 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Bishop Percy’s Key to the New Testament 


may be had bound up with the above in one volume, 









Ina large aden with numerous Illustrations in the style of 
* Rogers’ Italy,’ &c. neatly bound in cloth, 24s. 


C HARLES SWAIN’S POETICAL 
WORKS; including g**Tur Minp,’ 





’ and other Poems. 





** And Charle 





in the poet, of whom and of whose writings 
Swain's poetry is made of the right materials ; 
if ever aman was born to be a poet he was; and if Manchester is 
not proud of him yet, the time will certainly come when it will be 
so.’ ’—Llachwood. 

‘Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Strect. 


In post Svo, cloth lettered, price ls. 


mA Sees IN CEYLO XK. 
By Lieut. DE BUTTS 
Wan. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 








London: 


Reduced in Price. 


r 
ITFORD’S HISTORY of GREECE; 
with the Author's final Additions and Corrections. To 
which is pretixed, a New Memoir, 
By his Brother, Lord REDESDALE. 
The References and Quotations carefully revised ; and theChronology 
and Mythology greatly amended from Clinton's “ Fasti Hellenici,” 
By WILLIAM KING, 
latest and much the best Edition, very elegantly 
printed on tine wove paper, hot- pressed, with Portrait of the Author. 
Published by Mr. Cadell 1 extra cloth, double lettered, published 
at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2, 1¥s. Gd. 
In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the present day has expressed his opinion, that “the 
inc eased advantages given to it have doubled the original value of the 


Fight vols. Svo; 








“° In consequence of advertisements Seger put forth, announc- 
ing the small edition in 10 vols. printed in (whic h has been sold 
off), as the latest and best, Mr. Bohn teels ore in justice to his 
own property, to contradict that statement; and to call particular 
attention to aah opposite fact, that the Svo Library Edition, published 

ci $38, is not only the latest but much the most per- 
poet corrected and improved, as the editor expressly 
leclares in his preface; wherein he states, “ that the previous small 
edition which bears his name, was over-confidently committed to the 
press in 1 without his knowledge ; t an opportunity was 
thus lost to him of amending many errors, and of directing his atten- 
tion to the separate sources from which further improvements were 
to be gathered.” In this new Svo edition (which is the third and 
edited by King) these deficiencies have been remedied by a careful 
revision of bath text and notes, as well as by additions. 

Those who, notwithstanding the superiority of the last library 
edition in 8 vols. 8vo, prefer the small one in 10 vols. (the size of the 
« Waverley Novels''), nay be supplied with the latter by the Adver- 
per, bound in cloth and lettered, at the low price of 15s. 




















13 Great Marlborough Street. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
, r . + 
Gere. E of the late EXPEDITION 
to SYRIA, under the command of Admiral Sir Roserr 
peter G.C.B. Comprising an Account of the Capture of 
Gebail, Tripoli, and Tyre—the Storming “ag Sidon—Battle of C alut 
Meidau—Bombardment and Capture of St. Jean d’Acre, &c,. &c) 


By PATISON HUNTER, Esq. 


2 vols. small Svo, with Portraits of Admiral Stopford, Commodore 
Napier, and other Illustrations. 


{ATHERS and SON VS. A Novel. By 
Turovore Hoox, Esq. 3 vols. with a Portrait and Memoir 

of the Author. 

Ill. 


YREDERICK the GREAT and his TIMES ; 

comprising Original Letters of that Monarch, now first pub- 
lished. Edited, with an Introduction, by Tuomas Campneny, 
Esq., Author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” **The Life of Pe- 
trarch,”’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 288. bound. 


Iv. 
IVE YEARS Sin INDIA. By Henry 


Epwarp Fawr, SQey late Aide-de-Camp to the Com- 
one in-Chief in India, 2 vols. small 8vo, with 22 lustrations, 
ound 





The following are just ready :— 


rNNHE MAN of FORTU NE. 


Mrs. Gone. 3 vols. 


ADAME DE § SEV IGN 


temporarics. 2 oni, small Svo. 


A Novel. By 


VE and her Con- 


Ifenry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





STER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, — 


The Third Volume, coutaining the Conclusion of BAR- 
NABY RUDGE, by ** Boz,” will be published on December Lith, 
pric e 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


At the same time, complete i ina Single Volume, price 13s. bound 


cloth, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. A Tale. 
by ** Boz.” 

Also, complete in a Single Volume, price 13s. bound in cloth, 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots 
of ‘Eighty. By * Boz.” 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 





Post Svo, 10s, 


GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, Designed both for the Beginner and for the 
more advanced Learner. 
By G. M. HEILNER, 
Eatract from Prejace. 

** But the great object of the work, to which all that it may con- 
tain of novelty, cither in matter or manner, is intended to be sub- 
servicnt, is the facilitating to the English Learner the acquisition 
of the German Language ; an aim which, it is hoped, the book will 
be found in a considerable degree to attain.’ 


John Murray, .\lbemarle Street. 


a y swe 
EW BOOKS.—ANDREWS’ BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Street, adjoining 

the Clarendon Hotel.—Subscribers to Andrews’ Li r 
om »plied with all the NEW WORKS in every branch ‘o Literature, 
English and Foreign, on the day of publication. Subscribers honour- 
ing this Library with their patronage may depend upon the utmost 

attention being paid to their wishes, 











The terms and particulars may be obtained at the Library, or sent 
postage -tree to any part of the United Kingdom. 





In 1 vol, post 8vo, 
OWA EL DBD L A TALe. 
| By WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Esq. 
Also, in 
Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, 


By Miss Sepewick, 


2 vols. price 21s. boards, 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





INTELLECT WITHOUT GOD. 
The Tenth Edition of Ronext MonrcomeEny’s Poem, 

YATAN; or, INTELLECT WITHOUT 

GOD: being the third volume which has appeared in the 
standard, ouly complete, edition of his works. 

466 He was the perfection of intellect without moral iprincigs 2” 
an expression of the Rev, Robert Montgomery, as unconsci- 
ously, but graphically » portrayed in the character of the Prince of 
Darkness, in his noble poem of * Satan; or, Intellect without God,’ 
much of what historic truth must ascribe to the poe fer ae 
and leading characters of the Revolution.”—ALison’s History of 
Europe, vol. ix. p. 284. 

London: F, Baisler, 124 Oxford Street; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
53 Paternoster Row ; Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 














London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 


Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5 York Street, Covent Garden. 


















































































































808 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 11, 1841, 
Mr. BENTLEY will forthwith publish the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
Embellished with Portraits of Dr. DEE, Paracetsus, and Cactiostro, the THIRD VOLUME of 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONs, 


Comprising :— The Alchymists — Pretended Antiquity of the Art, Geber, Alfarabi, Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, ‘Thomas Aquinas, Artephius, Alain de Lisle, Arnold 
de Villeneuvé, Pietro d’Apone, Raymond Lulli, Roger Bacon, Pope John XXII., Jean de Meung, Nicholas Flame), George Ripley, Basil Valentine, Bernard of Tréves 
Trithemius, The Maréchal de Rays, Jacques Coeur, Inferior Adepts, Progress of the Infatuation during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Augurello, Corneliys 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, George Agricola, Denys Zachaire, Dr. Dee and Edward Kelly, The Cosmopolite, Séndivogius, The Rosicrusians, Michael Mayer, Robert Fludd lous 
Béhmen, John Heydn, Joseph Francis Borri, Alchymical Writers of the Seventeenth Century, De Lisle, Albert Aluys, Count de St. Germains, Cagliostro, Present State pA 
the Science. — Fortune Telling, The Magnetisers, &c. ” 

BY CHARLES MACKAY, Author of The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 
Il. Ill. 


DE MONTFORT; MODERN FRENCH LIFE. 
OR, THE OLD ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. A Novet. Edited by Mrs. GORE, author of “‘The Dowager,” ‘ Mothers and Daughters,” &e, 
IV. 


In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, FROM PICARDY TO LE VELAY 


By Miss LOUIS STUART COSTELLO, author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The next Volume of this unrivalled Collection will contain Mr. THEODORE HOOK’S humorous Story, entitled, 


THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUESS; OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. 


Which will be followed by Cooper's celebrated Romance, ‘‘ HOMEWARD BOUND.” *,* Other Popular Works will continue to be published in regular succession: 
This Collection now comprises the following, among many other, celebrated Works of Fiction, each complete in one pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 


J. FENIMORE COOPER. — The Pilot, The Spy, The Water Witch, The Red Rover, The Last of | Captain MARRYAT.—Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father King’s’ 
the Mohicans, The Pioneers, ‘The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Borderers, The Bravo, The Headsman, | Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, The Pacha of Many Tales. Sonwe, 
Heidenmauer, Precaution. Miss JANE PORTER.— Thaddeus of Warsaw, The Scottish Chiefs, The Pastor's Fireside, 

JAMES.—Darnley, De L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry Masterton, | MAXWELL.—Stories of Waterloo, My Lite, The Bivouac. 
» HOOK.—The n’s Daughter, Maxwell, Jack Brag, Gilbert Gurney. Mrs. TROLLOPE.—Vicar of Wrexhiil, Widow Barnaby. 
—Sense and bility, Emma, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion Mrs. GORE.—Mothers and Daughters, The Soldier of Lyons. 
(in one volume), de and Preju 5 j MARRIAGE : ~By the Author of “ The Inheritance,” and « Destiny.” 
MORIFER.—Hajji Baba, Hajji Baba in England, Zohrab. " INHERITANCE, i DESTINY. 
Sir E. L. BULWER.—Eugene Aram, Paul Clitford, The Last Days of Pompeii. | *,* Any of which may be had separately, 


The following NEW WORKS are now ready ;— 
I. Vv. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits of John Law; Projector of the famous Mississippi In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Scheme; and James I., the Demonologist. THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND 
MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. By AN AMERICAN. 
Among which will be found the following interesting subjects :— The South-Sea Bubble — The vi. 
po ge a ae el come ty rly ~ hace ined Andi uaa In 3 vols. post 8vo, the Secon Epiriow of 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” &e. THE DEER-SLAYER. A Romance. 
Il. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Subaltern,” §c.—In 3 vols. post Svo, Author of “ The Last ot the = “ The Pathfinder,” sc, 
THE VETERANS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, ? 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, THE MIRZA 


‘ 
« 2s ern,” ions of Chelsez ” & Co y Curate,” &c, | ~~ 
Author of “ The Subaltern, eee Chelsea College,” « Country Curate,” Se | By JAMES MORIER, Esq., Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab the Hostage,” &e. 
: Vill. 
ins vols. post wi, e In 3 vols, post Svo, with a new Introduction, a New Edition of 
FERRERS: A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. CECIL. 
By CHARLES OLLIER, Ix 
IV. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &ec., including several 
In 3 vols post Svo, Facsimiles of rare and unique old Prints, 
THE QUEEN MOTHER: a Romance or THE Days of Henry IV. MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
Being a new Edition of ‘‘ The Queen’s Poisoner.” OR, PERIGRINATIONS WITH UNCLE TIM AND MR, BOSKY, OF LITTLE 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, | BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. 
Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c, ! By GEORGE DANIEL. 
X. 
THE BOOK OF THE COURT.—In one handsome volume, neatly bound, 


THE COURT DIRECTORY: 


Or, Guide to the sforms anv Ceremonies of the Court, Offices, and Public Departments ; 
Being an indispensable Companion to every Peerage, the Red Book, Court Calendar, &c. 
Dedicated, by express Permission, to her Majesty. 

Contents: —The Regal State and Ceremonial, the Sovereign, the Queen-Consort, the Prince of Wales, Marriages of the Royal Family, the Nobility and Gentry, Order 
of the Garter, Order of the Bath, Order of St. Michacl and St. George, Foreign Orders of Knighthood, House of Lords, Manner of Sitting, House of Commons, Manner of 
Voting, Lord High Steward of England, Lord High Chancellor, Privy Council, Lord Privy Seal, Lo#a High Constable, Earl Marshal of England, Heralds, Lord High 
Admiral, Secretaries of State, Master of the Rolls, President of the Board of ‘irade, Master of the Mint, Secretary at War, Commander in Chief, Master-General of the 
Ordnance, Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, Masters 
in Chancery. The Royal Household :—Private Secretary, Keeper of the Privy Purse, Lord Steward of the Household, Treasurer of the Household, Comptroller of the 
Household, Master of the Household, Lord High Almoner, Knight Marshal, Lord Chamberlain of the Household, Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, Gentlemen Ushers of 
the Privy Chamber, Master of the Ceremonies, Licenser of Plays, Poet Laureate, Mistress of the Robes, First Lady of the Bedchamber, Gentlemen at Arms, Yeomen of the 
Guard, the Chapel Royal, Ambassadors, Coronation Procession of Queen Anne, &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO. HER MAJESTY. 
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